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| School Libraries ; With one hundred and fifty illustrations by 


* F. Opper. 12mo. Cloth extra, $2.00. 


FOR TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


T PRICES RANGING FROM $5.00 TO 

$70.00 AND CONTAINING FROM 6 
TO 117 VOLUMES—ATTRACTIVE, HAND- 
SOMELY BOUND, CLEAR TYPE, FINE 


PAPER, ARTISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS 




















» CLUB LIFE IN EARLY NEW YORK. 
HISTORY | SCIENCE, ‘* The author's satire is keen, his humor unceasing ; but he never has forgotten 
LANGUAGE HISTORY, AND the requirements of good taste. The book will induce many a smile and not a few 
LITERATURE LITERATURE PRIMERS uproarious laughs,” —PAiladelphia Evening Bulletin. 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE REFERENCE BOOKS ‘* The best thing Bill Nye has ever done, There is real worth in it,”—/Phi/a- 
delphia To-Day. 
a. ‘* Everybody with any sense of humor in their souls will be entertained—and in- . 


structed, too—by its perusal.”— Boston Home Journal. 
Write for acircular of the above and at the same time ask for ‘‘ The greatest enjoyment will be derived from it.”—Chicago Journal, 
“A Select List of Books for Public Schools, Private Schools, 
High Schools, Academies and College Preparatory Schools.” 


Circulars are sent free. Correspondence invited. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston PORTLAND, ORE. 


DUVETS SVSVSSSSSSSSSSSSIVISsset 


LIVE BOOKS FOR LIVE TEACHERS! 


Sent by mail to any address on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Wide awake teachers recognize the need of furnishing their pupils with fresh, attractive material if they obtain the best results. 


| Our Text-Books meet every demand. 
THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING, @ - supplies every grade with choice, instructive 
: 


THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, contains new and valuable features never be- 


By Prof. D. H. FARLEY and W. B. GUNNISON. fore used. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE, rs es = « isthe most complete system of music instruc- 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E, HOLT. tion ever produced in any country. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER, - P « furnishes a thoroughly practical course in arith- 


By Pres, JOHN W. COOK and MISS N, CROPSEY. metic, 
THE NORMAL COURSE IN ENGLISH, - e = teaches how to speak and write with accuracy 
By Prof, A, H. WELSH and Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD. and ease. 


We publish text-books which embody the experience, scholarship, and skill of eminent and successful educators in every department of school instruction 
from the primary school to the university. 


Our illustrated catalogue gives full description of all our publications, Mailed free on application. Correspondence cordially invited, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


od 
| 
d ’ 
By MISS EMMA J. TODD and Supt, W. B. POWELL. reading. 
THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING, - = “ fulfils its mission in producing good spellers. 
By LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D. and C. GOODWIN CLARK. 
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possible to use in School Buildings. Send 
for catalogue. Give diagram or measures 
for an estimate. 


2 
H. S. NORTHROP di Ae WZ: VMN, oiler you COW 
30 Rose Street, NEW YORK. | & S ft teisdvnd Shnocts thidl we Mfifoly be Glee 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, } Soncteantst tages IRAN op Dey a: 


99 Washington Street, Chicago. For the rest tell us: (1) How many? (2) What kind of School? J/ you want full size 
specimens mention SCHOOL JOURNAL and enclose SIX cents for postage. 


















STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 


ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE THE 
to CHAS BESELERmaxer 218 CENTRE ST. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 














Benches, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices, Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber,'33323S* 


Criterion and Parabolon Magic Lanterns 
at! 4444 e441) and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light interchangeable, 
| Microscope, Vertical, Polariseope and other attachments. 


Views of World’s Fair, Art, Scripture and other subjects for Pro/it- 
able Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. 


B . 
J.B. COLT & CO., 2 Reckmen Surest: Rew York: 










Flags. 


Send for Catalogue. 
G. W. SIMMONS & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. _ di 





ATTENTION—TEACHERS ‘ 


THERE IS NO ONE ARTICLE WHICH CAN BE 
OFFERED TO STUDENTS PROVING QUITE AS 
STIMULATING AS A 


BADGE OR MEDAL. 
I HAVE MANY DESIGNS OF SUCH. 


ATTENTION—CLASSES 


YOU WILL REQUIRE PINS OR RINGS, BUTTONS 
FLAG PINS OR A SOCIETY PIN AS MEMENTOES OF SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS. SEND TO ME FOR DESIGNS 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 17 John Street, NEW YORK, 











Musical, far sounding, and é highly satis 
factory Be 


lls for oN Churches, &c 
WEST RoF, fv: “Ts26" 
Description and —s on application 


THE ANDREWS SLATE PENCIL SHARPENER. 


A simple and practicable device for sharpening stone slate pencils. It 
does the work quickly, is easy to operate, makes no dust and is portable. 


Price, $1.00. 


Send us $1.00 and we will forward, by express, Sharpener with tills, or 
by mail, postpaid, same without tills. (See cuts.) If you are not perfectly 
satisfied you may return the sharpener and receive your money back. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., M't’s of School'Apparatus & Supplies 


Catalogue sent ufon application, ( Mention this paper.) 76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


ne. See. Standard School Numbers. 
FE SIERBROOK sama ~SSe 333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 




















For sale by all Stationers. 
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SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Best advantages for learning conversation. 


Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


ASBURY PARK, - ° 


Most charming seaside location, 


N. J.| AUDITORIUM, - 


CHICAGO, 


Cool ond pleasant, 





H. E. HOLT, LEXINGTON, MASS. 


Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


The graduates of this Institute are filling more first class positions as Directors and 


teachers of vocal music in public schools, colleges, and seminaries, than those of all other 


summer schools combined 
new system of vocal harmony. 


Most wonderful results are now obtained with Mr. 
Session of 1894 opens Aug. 14th and closes Aug. 31st. 


Holt’s 


Send for circulars, address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 





University of Michigan Summer Courses. 


From July oth to August 17th Courses of Instruc- 
tion will be offered in Mathematics, Sciences, Lan- 
guages, and other branches of study. These courses 
are intended primarily for teachers and will be given 
by members of the Literary Faculty. 

Ann Arbor is easy of access and a pleasant place 
for summer residence. Board and rooms from $3 to 
$s per week. For circulars and information, address 


JAMES H. WADE, Sec’y of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arsor, Micx. 





School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 

Twelve major and minor courses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach 
ers of higher rank. 

Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered. 

Special scholarships for women. 


For catalogue giving full information. 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


OUTDOOR WORK FOR TEACHERS 


LADIES OR GENTLEMEN. 


Get students to take our course by mail. We 
teach all Academical and Commercial branches. 
Will give ten teachers in each state, absolutely 
free, 100 $5 certificates. Ought to clear $5a day, 
Give personal information. 


American Home University, St. Louis,Mo. 


Address, 








SHORTHAND FREE. 

Public and private schoois teaching or contemplat 
ing the teaching of shorthand, should examine 
Progressive Lessons in the 

Pitman System of Phonography. | 

- By N. P. HEFFLEY, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 

in Lt. lar book form and in separate lesson 
sheets. use Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Drexel 
institute, ” Philadelphia ; and all jeading schools and 

B joning this riodical and yous 
school we Will send a copy, free, for examination 


L. H. BIGLOW & COMP’Y, 62 Broad 8t., New Yorx. 
Take Lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 


SHORTHAND. 


THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N.Y. City. 
have exclusively adopted 
The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
33 Union Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at Metropolitan School of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free. 


SHORTHAND Wo Guarrtr omens, % 2 
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ILL. 


The . Folding Kodet. 4 new giass 
plate camera for 4x5 pictures. Can be used with 
films by the addition of a roll holder. Latest 
improvements, finest adjustments, handsome 
finish. 

Price, with double plate holder, - $15.00 

EASTTIIAN KODAK CO., 


Send for '94 Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue. 


PHYSICAL and CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


for Illustration and Laboratory use in 


Schools and Colleges. 


Apparatus for Harvard Course in Phy- 
sics and Chemistry. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS., 


Factory and Wareroom: 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 
(Within city limit of Boston.) 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 








McG URRIN’S METHOD TYPE WRITING. 

A full treatise on the art of Type Writing. A complete 

system of instruction. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 
IELING Bros. & EVERARD, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Diplouras sities 
OL.°R ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAMPLES 





aemee EDUGATION ®F GHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE. DO. | 
C.L.RICKETTS, OPERA HOUSE BLDG. CHICAGO, | 
| 





FREE 


TRIP TO 


EUROPE. 
J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 


Teachers’ vacation, to Euro) 
shore or Mountains, with all expenses 
paid. Address. 

BALL 


36 Bremecil'ae ~’ 4. 








The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


1851— 


Assets, $14,480,480.80. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JANUARY 
Liabilities, $13,460,163.84. 


—1894 
1, 1894. 


Surplus, $1,020,316.96. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 


send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘ 


estimate” 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
I was born on the 


My name is 


.-in the year 





My address is 





FURNISHED BY 


Everything forthe for the Schools Peckham, Little & Go 


6 READE STREET, N. 





KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East létn STREET, 
New Yors. 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


, the sea | 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 





THE GRAY 
BOTANICAL MICROSCOPE, 


Simple Microscopes, 
Plant Presses, and 
Collecting Cases, etc., 


FOR SCIENCE CLASSES. 


Estimates promptly furnished. 
Send for special circular BB. 


QUEEN & CO , Microscope Makers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
New York Office, 116 Fulton St. 


BGOIOOGVBIVBIGOBGOGOSO 
_ Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in In- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 
Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


911 Ruby Street, RockForD. ILL, 


BARNES ¥ INKs 
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$ 
$ 
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who work either mentally or bodily. 


What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


Druggists or by mail, $1. 


It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemist) from the ox-brain and wheat germ, An essential food to all 
It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. It restores those 
who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 


For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. De- 
scriptive pamphlet free. Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York, : 
Be sure the label has this signaturefay~ 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


ther Chemicals 


ot Dy are used in the 
-s preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
| pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a@ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. satiate 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 







THE DENSMORE | 


is pronounced “The World’s Greatest Typewriter” | 
by its users because of its 

Conveniences and the Number of Ends at-| 
tained ; aht Key Touch, Ease of Opera- 
tiou and Rapidity; Wearing Qualities and | 
the Provision for Good Alignment ; Compact- 
ness, Propor-| 
tion Finish | 
and Beauty. | 
-» Recently adop- | 
my ted 0 ones 

tion by the U. 8. | 
war department. | 
Eighteen just or- 
dered for the use | 
of the Boston 
Globe. Twenty in 
Puse by the Car- 
* negie Steel Co. 
The 1894 Model 
) contains strong 
= wnew features that 

= = te are attracting 

——— oe much attention. 

Offices in ali the principal cities. Pamphlets free. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
202 Broadway, New York. 




















W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


P ass teachers wanted. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 61 East Ninth St., N. Y 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, GO4E.F., 35I, GOIE.F., 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Fxposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
BOsesaqgsessceseceest 


PROJECTION LANTERNS, cf: 


rent for class lectures or public entertainments. 


Note that our PARAGON is the only lantern operating automatically 
with either alternating or direct current. 


Eminent scientists (names on application) use and endorse it. 


Full description and catalogue H. on 
application, if this ad. is mentioned. 


We manufacture and import every 
kind of scientific apparatus, 


Ask for General Abridged Catalogue, 
‘0. 216. 


QUEEN & CO., (Incorporated), 
PHILADELPHIA. 
New York Office: 116 Fulton St. 
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Remington Typewriter 





As Perfect in Design and 





Construction as Original In- 





genuity, Long Experience, and 
Constant 





Improvement can 
make a Writing [achine. It 
is Simple, Well [ade, Practi- 
cal, Durable, Easy to Learn 








and to Operate. = - ~ 






a . —- 





NEW YORK. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 37%, 8P040WwAY, 


A lonic 


For Brain—Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 


BEST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de-/ where the system has become 


‘debilitated by disease, it acts 
‘as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 


| and nervous systems, causing debility and 
| exhaustion,” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





DONT 60 to school to learn Book keeping, but write 
to J. H. Goopwi, 617, 1215 Broadway, N. Y. 








_ Caligraph 
Typewriteri 


is the great time-saver of 
a busy world--the evolution 
of fourteen years. The 
first successful writing ma- 
chine, and the leader of to- 
day. It has no rival. 

The Caligraph Type- 
writer is used everywhere 
throughout the _ civilized 
world, being fitted for many 
languages. In all competi- 
tive tests it has easily taken 
first place as the speediest, 
most convenient and most 
durable typewriter of the 
age. Ask for a Catalogue. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., 
HARTFORD, Conn, U. S&S. A. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on page 462. 

All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, “* Editors of 
ScHoo. JournaL.” Allletters about subscriptions should be addressed to 
E, L. Kettocc & Co. Donot put editorial and business items on the same sheet. 
y.E that keeps company with better 

: than himself rises higher.” 
These words of Henry Ward 
Beecher have an application in the 
school-room. Many a teacher is so 
situated that his only real society is 
books; he may talk with one and an- 
other, but he feels that he learns from 
books, and that these are influencing his life. 
With what books does he keep company? It 
is a question of importance. It will not do to say he 
reads the newspaper; newspapers do not form character. 
There must be the solid material that only solid books 
can furnish. This is not the place to name books for 
reading. One teacher says that a work on mathemati- 
cal astronomy, pursued steadily during winter even- 
ings in a country district until all the problems could 
be solved, made him twice the man he was. A book 
that demands close, continuous thinking is to be wel- 
comed. 






ae) 

There seems to be a decided effort on the part of 
ministers and doctors to increase qualifications. At 
the New York Methodist conference just finished, a 
motion was carried that a rating of 65 per cent. be re- 
quired of candidates in order to pass. This conference 
also asked that the legislature require the American 
flag to float on every school-house. 


> 

It is estimated that there are 30,coo stenographers 
and typewriters in New York city. More is expected 
of stenographers than ever before, and more talent is 
required. Schools of stenography are demanding a 
higher standard of excellence than ever before. Prob- 
ably 50 per cent. more skill and general education is to- 
day required than five years ago. 

The best short-hand schools now require an entrance 
education. Candidates are closely examined in spelling, 
punctuation, penmanship, English composition, geog- 
raphy, and many other points. 


It would seem that the one who strives to create and 
foster the spirit of study would himself bea student,but it 
by no means follows. Ophelia begs her brother not to 
show her “the steep and thorny road to heaven,” while 
he takes his ease in the “ primrose paths of dalliance;” 
and most of the students in our schools if they should 
ask, as one little fellow did in Philadelphia, when his 
teacher marked out severai pages for him to learn, 
“Say, teacher, do you ever get any lessons?” would 
get the same answer, “ How absurd, of course, not.” 
It is pleasanter to mark out lessons for others. 


o~ : 
The school-room often is a place of great trial, and 
this must be comprehended by the teacher. There are 
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temptations to deception, to selfishness, to pride, to be 
cruel, bitter, greedy, and aggressive, awaiting every 
child. He must be told that to rise above selfishness, 
to hold pride in subjection, to refuse to deceive, to re- 
solve not to be cruel, or bitter, or greedy day by day, 
will make him a nobler creature. But if this is told in 
the abstract it will not accomplish the end desired. 
There must be concrete illustrations, and it is well if 
the child can furnish these himself. 

In a school, lately, a class-room was visited, where 
resentment was discussed. One pupil gave as an illustra- 
tion his observation of a horse that had become cross. 
“If he had not resented pinchings, he would not have 
been pinched.” The whole effect was to let the pupils 
discuss and tell what they had seen. At the close the 
teacher remarked : ‘‘ Pretty well done, but you have not 
observed and thought enough. Continue this discussion 


next Monday.” 
> 


A contest is going on in England similar to one that 
was fought out here fifty years ago, and was essentially 
settled. The schools here had been under the control of 
the Protestants ; there were religious exercises, and in 
many cases the Protestant clergyman visited and asked 
the questions of the catechism. Many Catholics coming 
here it was proposed to omit the questioning and all 
religious exercises that would be repugnant to them; 
this was essentially agreed to. In England, there is a 
somewhat different aspect of the question presented ; 
the government is giving money to the national schools ; 
the church schools that once received “ grants” must 
now become national or support themselves. At a 
meeting, one speaker said: “No human being was 
educated at all, if religion were left out.” That is an 
American sentiment too; but the American public be- 
lieves the parent must get others than the teachers in 
the public school to drill the children in Scripture 
history and the dogmas of Christianity. 


aa) 

The weak spot in the educational system in most of 
the states is that an army of half prepared teachers is 
permitted to go to work and there is no one to see that 
they complete their preparation. The true plan is being 
adopted in Minnesota. The state had eight summer 
training schools in 1892 where those possessing low 
grade certificates could be drilled and trained to ascend 
to higher stages. This plan should be followed every- 


where. 
cee) 


The child needs to have education explained to him ; 
it is not enough that he is told, “ Sit in that seat and 
learn and recite those words.” It is his due that he be 
told he is educated just as he influences the conditions 
of his life ; the uneducated is controlled by the condi- 
tions in which he is placed. He may be among the ig- 
norant, but the soul within him cries, “I will not be ig- 
norant.” He may be among the debased, but his soul 
declares, “I will not take them for my companions.” 
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The Institutes.” 


By Supt. J. H. GARBER. 


The greatest evil that afflicts the institute as it is us- 
ually conducted at present, is the attempt to do too 
much in the given time, and the logical remedy is to 
eliminate a part of the work. It seems to me that the 
time has come to eliminate very largely the academic 
work now attempted as such, retaining only what may 
be necessary for the illustration of methods, and to 
make the institute more thoroughly professional. While 
the correct province of the normal school, requiring 
years of study for the completion of its course, is doubt- 
less a judicious combination of matter and methods, the 
county institute with its brief session, can accomplish 
practically nothing in the way of improving the scholar- 
ship of its members. We venture the assertion that our 
rural teachers are not—by reason of the academic work 
attempted by our institutes—scholastically more thor- 
ough and accurate in the branches which the law com- 
pels them to teach, than were their predessors of a dozen 
years ago. This does not seem so strange when we re- 
flect on the unreasonable things attempted and the faulty 
methods employed. The state normal school, after an 
experience of seventeen years with Iowa teachers, finds 
it necessary to spend four terms—fifty weeks—with 
holders of ‘‘second-class certificates, and three terms— 
thirty-six weeks—with holders of “first-class” certifi- 
cates, on the “common branches,” English composition, 
word analysis, civil government, vocal music, and free- 
hand drawing, before it feels that its candidates are 
scholastically prepared to do ordinary school work. 
Now, if this school requires from thirty-six to fifty weeks 
to do the work mentioned, how unreasonable it is for a 
county institute, in three or four sessions of two or three 
weeks each, to attempt the same, and in addition phy- 
sical geography, algebra, natural philosophy, and as- 
tronomy, as many now essay to do! 

The institute, too, is usually crowded and in many 
counties the half-day session isin vogue. This half-day 
session is divided into-six or seven periods of thirty or 
thirty-five minutes each. Instructor after instructor 
comes before some one grade in this rapid succession, 
and it is often the case that each tries to out-do the other 
in popularizing himself or in making a pyrotechnic dis- 
play of his erudition. All these adverse conditions 
operating together make the work absolutely devoid of 
any definiteness or stability. Little, if any, of the work 
is actually assimilated. At best it is light, fleeting, and 
evanescent. Under these conditions we must not blame 
the members of the institute for getting confused ideas 
of things—must not blame them for the superficial- 
ity and inaccuracy of their scholarship. The lack of 
thoroughness and definiteness in the scholarship of pu- 
pils coming from the country into the city schools, so 
often observed by city superintendents is, for the most 
part, due to the fact that these faulty methods employed 
in the institutes are reflected from the teachers who at- 
tend them on the schools which they teach. This evil 
is magnified by the fact that so many of our country 
teachers are prepared (?) for their work in their home 
schools and as they imitate largely the methods and 
scholarly personality of the teachers who taught them, 
the evil is in this way perpetuated. 

Another evil worthy at least a passing notice exists 
in the fact that the institute work is too often done 
with special reference to the coming examination. Very 
often that instructor is most popular who gives to the 
teachers the greatest number of examination “ pointers.” 
Many teachers, in fact, look upon the institute as exist- 
ing for this purpose alone. In this condition of affairs 
all professional spirit is crushed out or prevented from 
developing. The soul of the institute is deadened. 


HISTORY, SCIENCE, AND ART OF EDUCATION, 


_ The remedy is simple : Abolish most of the academ- 
ic work from the institute, thereby attempting less and 





*From a paper read before the Iowa State Teachers’ association, Dec, 27- 
29 "93. 
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actually doing more. Divorce the institute from the 
examination. Let the work be such as the county 
superintendent has previously outlined and which the 
teachers have had in mind all the year. Have 
whole-day sessions which is equivalent to attempt- 
ing less in the same time; begin at a reasonably late 
hour in the morning and close at a reasonably early 
hour in the afternoon, dividing both the forenoon and 
the afternoon sessions each into two or three fifty min- 
ute or hour periods: this will give fewer recitations and 
ample time to accomplish something definite in each. 
The work should be uniform throughout the state. The 
institute instructors, county superintendents, and state 
superintendent should bea trinity of forces acting in 
unity. In Massachusetts the institutes are controlled 
by a state board of education and in Wisconsin some- 
thing like the same plan is in vogue with the addition 
that some member or members of the faculties of the dif- 
ferent state normal schools are appointed to look after 
the work in the territory contiguous to their own partic- 
ular schools. This makes the work uniform throughout 
the state and makes it a part of the normal school work 
—a sort of normal school extension. 

An important consideration in the discussion of 
the institute problem is the time at which it shall 
be held. In theory we are strongly in favor of the 
spring institute. The latter part of March and the 
first of April is a period when all country schools are 
closed or can be closed. This period is far more con- 
ducive to good mental work than is the summer period. 
Every instructor knows how exceedingly difficult a thing 
it is to secure good attention and mental concentration 
on a hot day in July or August. The wonderful cor- 
relation of physical and psychic feelings and conditions 
reflects unerringly the bodily discomfort of this period 
on the mind. The greatest advantage of the spring in- 
stitute , however, isthat the teacher comes directly from 
the school-room, this recent experience giving her a con- 
sciousness of her shortcomings and needs. In thiscon- 
dition she is more apt to ask for and receive strength 
in those parts of her work in which sheis weakest. Then 
she goes directly from the institute to her school work 
again and is more apt to apply the instruction which she 
has received. The only disadvantage of the spring 
session, worthy of mention, is that all institutes of the 
state must uecessarily be held at the same time, which 
would make it extremely difficult to obtain the most 
competent instructors for all. On the whole a greater 
number of counties should hold spring sessions than do 
now. We believe that the spring institute is growing 
and should continue to grow in favor with Iowa super- 
intendents. 

Finally, there is an egregious evil afflicting the in- 
stitute of to-day which can be removed only by remov- 
ing from the county superintendency the rot of party 
politics. The public school isan institution upon which 
all great political parties agree and it is deplorable that 
a candidate for the non-political office of county super- 
intendent must be brought before the people through 
the medium of the party convention and hold his office 
at the opinion of the popular vote. This, too, when the 
very policy that would better the schools of his county 
is the policy which may make him unpopular and end in 
his defeat. This evil would not be so great if we could 
disregard the passions of man ; but when we find ninety- 
nine men acting in the capacity of county superintend- 
ent, each and all of whom will, knowingly and willingly, 
hazard a re-election by introducing and carrying out a 
vigorous policy in conducting their institute and in li- 
censing the teachers of their respective counties, then 
indeed will we experience the millennium of the theo- 
logian and the Utopia of the poet in school affairs. 
This evil has a direct bearing upon the institute in the fact 
that the county superintendent makes it valuable or 
worthless as he chooses competent or incompetent in- 
structors. Too often he chooses his instructors from 
the town and village principals of his county for no 
other reason than that they are supposed to influence 
votes. The writer does not favor a wholesale denunci- 


ation of the village principals ; from among them oft- 
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times come our most trenchant educational writers, the 
leaders of modern educational thought : but the fact is 
patent that many chosen on account of political “pull” are 
absolutely devoid of any qualifications to inspire or lead 
teachers ; and in consideration of what the country 
teacher necessarily spends from her meager salary to 
attend the institute, the choosing of them is a breach of 
trust on the part of the county superintendent, nothing 
short of a moral crime. 

Some of these reforms indicated demand legislation, 
but is it impossible to obtain it? Legislation that will 
change the method of examining teachers, take the 
county superintendency from politics, secure more lib- 
eral appropriations for our institutes and normal schools, 
and place the institutes under a state board of control 
will place Iowa in the front rank. The lowa State 
Teachers’ association—with an enrollment of one thous- 
and members—the cream of the educational force of 
this great state, representing as it does a constituency 
of twenty-seven thousand teachers and their friends, is 
powerful enough, if it act wisely, to secure allthis. Let 
us be up and doing. If our forces are united we can se- 
cure what is needed. 


» 
In a School for the Deaf. 


By Ipa H, Apams. 


The curriculum of an oral school for the deaf differs 
from that of no other school except that spéech and 
speech reading are included. As soon as a beginning 
is made in these branches they are used as a means 
towards an end. Then reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, history, geography, and grammar are taught 
as in any school, and through oral recitations in the 
ordinary English studies the pupils are constantly gain- 
ing skill in their additional ones. 

But the addition makes the work of teaching the deaf 
a slow and arduous process. A deaf child must gain a 
good use of spoken language if he is to take his right- 
ful place in his family and in society. Without it he is 
a foreigner in his own country, a stranger among his 
own people. 

Think of the silence, deep, intense, unbroken, which 
surrounds him. How can he think sounds he has never 
heard? He does not, but must depend upon the mem- 
ory of muscular adjustments and throat vibrations for 
all his spoken words. If you pronounce a sentence 
with no voice you will see what is meant by muscular 
memory. How else did you shape your words, having 
nothing by which your ear could guide and correct 
them? If you put a finger on your throat as you speak 
aloud you feel a vibration there. This is all our deaf 
children have to help them in speaking. 

In reading the speech of others from the lips they 
must depend entirely upon their trained sight to detect 
the slight variations in the vowel shapes and consonant 
movements. 

A little child, five years of age, comes to school ; 
amid the strange surroundings, no familiar face, an ex- 
planation impossible, it is often hard for him to let his 
mother go away without him. Games, plays, and loving 
attentions from teachers and pupils soon reconcile him 
to his lot and he finds his lines are fallen in pleasant 
places. The other children show a beautiful spirit 
toward a new-comer. Their choicest treasures are 
offered to him; if they are scorned by the homesick lit- 
tle stranger, only pitying remarks are made, no matter 
how rudely he behaves. 

After a while the desire to be noticed and praised in- 
duces him to do as the others have done. Standing in 
front of his teacher as she sits in a low chair, he places 
a finger of one hand upon her throat and a finger of the 
other hand upon his own. She gives a clear, full vowel 
sound. To the delight of teacher and pupil a corres- 
ponding vibration in his throat, together with a mouth 
opened like hers, gives his first conscious, audible ut- 
terance. This he produced at will, and it differs from 
the noises he has previously made in his throat asa 
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baby’s definite reaching for some object differs from an 
unconscious stretching of the arm. 

While giving a pure vowel sound, for instance, af, 
without stopping the voice,the teacher gently closes her 
lips; as a result m follows, not the name but the element. 
Imitating her, the child closes his lips, the vibration 
still kept up, and a fairly spoken “arm” often follows. 
New England people will not miss the omitted r to any 
greatextent. With deaf children it has been found ex- 
pedient to drop r except as an initial since they so ex- 
aggerate it. 

In this manner other elements are given, and daily, 
almost hourly, practice follows, until they can give the 
eighteen vowels and twenty-seven consonants necessary 
to speak our English tongue in its entirety. 

Difficult elements for the children to master are cf, 
and ch vocalized as 7 ; watch and cage, chair and jug 
are hard words for them to say ; also, 4, g, g,and ag, be- 
ing made out of sight by the action of the back of the 
tongue against the soft palate, are often troublesome. 

The teachers need special training for this work. 
Phonics as taught even in our best normal schools, does 
not include a knowledge of the mechanism of speech. 
A teacher of the deaf must know where and how an ele- 
ment is made in order to detect and correct faults, and 
it seems to me that to know the positions the organs 
take in producing any given sound, would help in hear- 
ing schools, especially where there are foreigners strug- 
gling with English pronunciation. A German says, 
“ mudder, fader ;” the teacher says, “ mother, father,” 
over and over, depending upon him to hear the differ- 
ence, and so get it right by ear. If she knew that the 
element “7¢h” is produced by breath passing between 
the tip of the tongue and upper front teeth she could 
direct his attention at once to the source of the diffi- 
culty by saying, “ Look at my tongue, place yours like 
mine,” or telling him to bite his tongue and blow, would 
bring theelement. After giving it by itself a few times 
it would come in the words perfectly well. 

Teachers of Chinese say 7 is impossible to them. 
With a tongue under control and a knowledge of the 
correct position, there is no reason why they should 
not give it. The usual remedy has been a perfectly 
spoken pattern, excellent as far as it goes, but occa- 
sionally, as in this case, it fails. If a Chinaman’s eyes 
were directed to the tongue in its position for 7, sides 
against the side upper teeth, point slightly rolled back, 
breath passing over the raised point for a whispered r 
as in ¢ree, vocalized for r in read, he would both see and 
hear this uncommonly difficult element. With a mirror 
he could see his own tongue and imitate the correct 
position. I have never tried it with a Chinaman, but if 
a deaf child can do these things, surely a person with 
hearing to help him can, if he is shown how by some 
one who knows. 

Besides learning the mechanism of speech most 
teachers of the deaf learn also how to represent any 
combination of sounds, however peculiar or unusual. 
This is done by a system of symbols called Visible 
Speech, devised by Professor A. Melville Bell, father of 
the distinguished inventor of the telephone. By its 
means kisses, clicks, laughter, or groans may be so ex- 
pressed that a person knowing the symbols can repro- 
duce them without first hearing them. This implies on 
the part of the persons reading or writing the charac- 
ters a knowledge of the organs of speech used in mak- 
ing the sounds represented by them. 

Shades of differences in dialectic pronunciation im- 
possible to indicate by our English type can be accur- 
ately kept by Visible Speech symbols. 

Nothing could be more useful to the scientist who is 
making a study of the Simian language, in recording 
the sounds his monkeys make, for he cannot havea 
phonograph with him every time a monkey chatters, 
but by those who know this system, any and every 
sound may be recorded, pencil and paper being at hand. 

The drill in phonics, though important and neces- 
sary, is by no means all a child does at first. A begin- 
ning is made in language, both written and spoken, by 
having objects associated with their names. 
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Thus a comb is shown to the class and its spoken 
name is given by the teacher, the children repeating 
after her as well as they can. 

The written name is given, the children copying it. 
New words are added as fast as may be possible. Re- 
views are frequent and cover three points: 

Showing the object and getting its spoken and writ- 
ten name from the class. 

Speaking the name and having the object pointed out 
by the children. 

Pointing to the written or printed name and having 
the object found by the children. Of course the re- 
views do not follow in this order, but these are the 
tests of the children's knowledge of words. Often a 
drawing is called for, and some, indeed most of the lit- 
tle ones, can make a fair picture of the object they have 
in mind. Actions are treated in like manner. Simple 
sentences are introduced early. It is a proud child 
who says, “I love you” to his father and mother, but 
the parents are often moved to tears when they hear 
the simple words so lovingly spoken. One mother 
said, “It is everything to me to hear my boy speak,”’ 
and another, forced to leave her work twice each day to 
attend her little child when he first came to school, 
said, “ It is worth while to do and leave undone all I 
must to hear Roy say, “ Papa” and “ Mamma.” 

To outline the language work would make this paper 
too long. Description of pictures, stories reproduced, 
voluntary statements, journals, letter-writing, conver- 
sation, and reading are great helps. 

In al] the oral work with the children the teachers 
are most careful to keep the tongue and lips soft, no 
undue action or hard strained effect is ever permissible. 
This leads me to suggest that in talking to the deaf 
“ mouthing ” is wholly uncalled for ; allow the tongue to 
be seen, by keeping the teeth apart ; speak distinctly, 
not tow fast, and possibly aid them a bit by retaining a 
final # or / an appreciable instant of time, for, since both 
are made in the same place and by the point of the 
tongue, to hold each for a second allows the very slight 
difference to be noted. In all other respects speak as 
usual, 

There are slovenly speakers who can scarcely be un- 
derstood by hearing people. These simple directions 
would not be enough for them. They need a thorough 
course of phonics by a trained teacher of the deaf. 

Our best speech readers have little difficulty in read- 
ing from the lips of any fairly good speaker. Our little 
children will catch at once all the words they know. 
In their case, it is very easy to get outside of their 
vocabulary ; then they are at a loss, but as their knowl- 
edge of written and spoken language increases they 
gain astonishing facility in this difficult art. 


» 


Social Enrichment of the Schools, 
By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 


One of the marvels of American common school- 
keeping is the neglect of the greatest opportunity for 
training in the “gentle manners ” which are almost the 
equivalent of “good morals,” offered in every school- 
room, from the little plantation primary to the state 
university. Outside of a refined home, there is no such 
opportunity for social training as is the province of the 
350,000 common schools teachers of the United States. 
We have often thought what a sensation might be 
wrought, leaving Dr. Rice in the dim distance, by a 
man with a kodak and a stenographer, traveling from 
school to school. Let the former catch the regulation 
attitudes of children, youth, even college students, as 
they appear at recitation, standing on one foot, 
doubled, curled, crooked, dropping into the seat while 
finishing their recital, clinging to any support; with 
the wonderous variety of expression ranging through 
every emotion on the face. Then let the stenographer 
put down the accurate transcript of the words spoken 
by the pupil in the recitation ; the jumble of bad pro- 
nunciation, worse grammar, fearful elocution ; all to- 
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gether making a recitation of five minutes a sort of 
assault and battery on the mother tongue. Add to this 
the marvelous ingenuity of awkwardness in manners, dis- 
agreeable and often disgusting personal habits; a sort 
of daily dress parade of the “seamy side ” of “ manners 
and customs ”’ by a crowd of children representing the 
“heterogeneous” population of the community that 
makes up the school ; and we have presented an occa- 
sion for a revival not inferior in importance to that 
suggested by the grand committee of one hundred ex- 
perts. Let all this be printed in the metropolitan press 
and come back to thousands of teachers as an undeni- 
able reproduction of what is going on under their own 
eyes; and we predict a “conviction of sin” that 
would do credit toa revival begun under Dwight Moody 
or Mr. Sam. Jones. 


¥ 


The Period of Infectiousness 


of contagious diseases, according to the state health 
board of Pennsylvania, is : 


Small-pox—Six weeks from the commencement of 
the disease, if every scab has fallen off. ' 

Chicken-pox—Three weeks from the commencement 
of the disease, if every scab has fallen off. 

Scarlet Fever—Six weeks from the commencement of 
the disease, if the peeling has ceased, and there is no 
sore nose. 

Diphtheria—Six weeks from the commencement of 
the disease, if sore throat and other signs of the disease 
have disappeared. 

Measles—Three weeks from the commencement of 
the disease, if all rash and the cough has ceased. 

Mumps—Three weeks from the commencement of 
the disease, if all swelling has subsided. 

Typhus—F our weeks from the commencement of the 
disease, if strength is re-established. 

Typhoid—Six weeks from the commencement of the 
disease, if strength is re-established. 

Whooping Cough—Six weeks from the commence- 
ment of the disease, if all cough has ceased. 

Under judicious treatment the period of infectious- 
ness may be considerably shortened, but no child suffer- 
ing as above should be admitted to any school after a 
shorter period of absence, and then should be provided 
with a medical certificate, that he or she is not liable to 
communicate the disease. 


Yr 
The Value of Books. 


“ All that mankind has done, thought, gained, or been, 
is lying asin magic preservation in the pages of books.” 
—Carlyle, 

“It is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse 
with superior minds, and these invaluable means of com- 
munication are in the reach of all.” —Channing. 

“Remember, we know well only the great nations 
whose books we possess.”’— Dawson. 

“We prize books and they prize them most who are 
themselves wise.”—Zmerson. 

“In proportion, as society refines, new books must 
ever become more necessary.”—Goldsmith. 

“ Hark, the world, so loud, and they, the movers of 
the world, so still! There is no past as long as books 
shall live ! "—Bulwer-Lytton. 

“A good book is the precious life blood of a master- 
spirit.” —A/ilton. 

“ You despise books, you, whose whole lives are ab- 
sorbed in the vanities of ambition, but remember that 
all the known world, excepting only savage nations, is 
governed by books.” —Voltaire. 

“T never read but the head-lines of a newspaper ; 
it is a waste of time. Give me a book.”—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
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The School Room. 


Aprit 28.—NumBer, Secr, anp EarTu. 
AY 5.—PRIMARY. 
May 12.—Psgop.e anv Doinc. 
May 19.—LancGuaGe, Tuincs, anp Eruics, 


Promissory Notes. 


‘* Though this be madness, yet there is method in it.” Shakespeare. 

A story which provoked smiles and laughter introduced the re- 
citation. Then came a description of the games of “ just pre- 
tend ” of their childhood, and soon the class was in the midst of a 
“ pretending game” which proved to be very interesting to all. 

As the teacher outlined the pretense the boys followed him 
closely, and, when, after he had acknowledged an indebtedness 
of $1000 to each boy and confessed his inability to pay at present, 
he warned them against his rascality, they wore pleased expres- 
sions which spoke their determination to protect themselves. 

Much to the disgust of one, who believes in having definitions 
studied beforehand, as well as to the one who, preferring to “ ex- 
plain the subject” for the class, writes a note and proceeds to 
“air” himself, the teacher wrote upon the board. J Promise to 
pay you what I owe you. And offered it to them in lieu of a pre- 
sent payment. 

A little discussion here occurred which developed the idea of 
the necessity of ‘‘ something to show for it.” Their attention was 
directed to business practices demanding more than a man’s word, 
and the probable condition was suggested wherein all hon- 
esty had ceased to exist. The class joined freely in the discus- 
sion. 

On being asked if they would accept it, many hands went up. 
A pupil is designated. “No, sir. Youdo not name the amount 
you owe me,” 

The teacher adds one thousand dollars and again turns to the 
class, many of whom show eagerness to object to it. 

“You do not say when you will pay it.” (60 days had been 
stipulated in the pretense.) The time—A/ter sixty days is added. 

“ But when are we to begin counting the time?” The date is 
added, the teacher writing, sixty days after date. 

“Who wrote the promise?” 

An assumed name is added, and the teacher now enlarges on 
——'s point, telling of attempts to swindle by obtaining signa- 
tures in false ways to promises to pay, or notes. 

“Who are you going to pay the money to?” inquires one of 
the eager boys forgetful of his language. . , 

“‘A preposition is not a good word to close a sentence with ;’ 
my boy”, said the teacher with a smile for the forgetful one, “ To 
whom will you pay the money?” is his query as he finds the joke 
told in grammar applied to his sentence. An assumed name is 
added as that of the payee. 

One of the boys now observes a possible loss on his money 
through the absence of interest, and says, ‘““You owe me the money 
so I ought to have interest on it for waiting.” His point is granted 
and “ wth interest” added. 

The note then stood : 

New York City, 
Feb. 27, 1893. 

Sixty days after date I promise to pay James Williams one 
thousand dollars, with interest. WILLIAM JAMES. 

(Teacher tried to make it Feb. 26—Sunday, refused.) 

The class was now willing to accept it. Then came a supposed 
court scene in which William James denied having received value 
and refused to pay the note. When the justice ordered proof of 


value having been given, the boys were troubled. 

They were led to see that it is better to have the maker of the 
nete confess value received, and the usual expression “ for value 
received ” was added. 

Then came the teacher’s part in explaining the technical terms 
of some states, after which the class was called upon for original 
notes for their states. 


The result was most gratifying. 


a 
What to Improve In. 


From ‘‘ Mathematical Teaching.” 


__A good teacher of arithmetic must combine the following qual- 
ities : 

I. Quickness in mental operations. 

2. Correctness in calculation. 

3. Power rapidly to form new examples, especially in concrete 
numbers, 

4. Knowledge of algebra and geometry. 

5. Ability to teach objectively and find illustrations. 

6. Patience with slow pupils. 

7. Thoroughness everywhere. 

To improve in teaching arithmetic, he or she must improve in 
all these qualities. 


Teaching Multiplication ‘lables. 


A first conviction that has determined method with me is, that 
children should not memorize multiplication tables, like so much 
catechism, and later learn to apply t 
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construct their tables, and use 


many kinds of ——. 
is not sharpened, but 


jects. 


So discarding redundancy of objective aids, I have had the 
children rule paper in small squares, and have used these squares 
as things. Suppose the table to be learned is sevens. The class 


m; but that they should 
em as they make them, remem- 
bering the facts involved as any other facts of experience. 
Things showing how many should be used with words telling 
how many. But it is not needful, nor even useful, to use too 
The sense of number, ¢. ¢., of how many, 
is rather dulled by a multiplicity of ob- 
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makes the following diagram. 

I 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 II. 

8 9 10 II 12 13 14 {IL 
15 16 17 18 19 area 21 Ill. 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 |IV. 
29 | 30 | 31 | 32 | 33 | 34 | 35 |V: 
36 37 38 39 40 a 42 VI. 
43 44 45 46 47 48 49 | VII. 
5° 51 52 53 54 55 56 | VILL. 
57 58 59 60 61 62 63 | IX. 
64 | 6; | 66 | 67 | 68 | 69 | 70 |x. 
71 | 72 | 73 | 74 | 75 | 76 | 77 | XI. 
78 79 80 81 82 83 84 | XII. 





























The Roman notation is used, merely for incidental drill, and 
for any possible gain in clearness, to show what multiple of seven 
is made, Care is taken to associate the multiples of 7 with the 
Romans, without using the consecutive order. Pupils will 
quickly associate 42 with six 7’s, 56 with eight 7’s, etc. Then 
have the class multiply, using the table if needed. Have them 
perform many examples. A hundred? Yes, any number needed 
to make them facile in spe//éng, no, rather reading all numeral 
words of two digits one of which is 7. The list is a short one; 
the child soon masters it. In doing so he has acquired just the 
habit needed for such work all his life. 

His next step is to make a blank diagram like the first. The 
Romans give place to the Arabics, The top line only of the 
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blank is filled. With surprising alacrity the child now points to 
the space that if filled would contain 27, 45, 61, or any other 
number less than 85. : 

Again, point to any blank space, ask what number it represents, 
~, many 7’s in it, Make this division drill thorough. Have 
very many examples with 7 as a divisor. roth Bi 

he table of 7’s is now ready for concrete applications, original 
examples, comparison with tables learned earlier, etc. Once in 
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hand this table is never allowed to rust from disuse. We use a 
machine of rotating disks from which I have had everything from 
2x2 to 9x9, sixty-four answers, in a minute and even less 
from one pupil, with a class on the “ guz vive” to see if an error 
was made. 

A Digression—Teachers sometimes may not see that there 
are two useful types of example in multi- 












































plication. One uses the table number, 2, 9, 
3 7, as a multiplier, and makes multiplicands 
of all digits, the other uses any number as 
6 6 |1. multiplier. and makes multiplicands of the 
table number and less numbers. Use both 
9 typts in equal amount, so that pupils will 
—7 learn products through either sequence of 
12 12 |1I. factors; ¢.g.: 5x4=20; or 4x 5=20. 
I would add a few fragments of sugges- 
tion upon the best order to use in teaching 
15 the multiplication tables, and more particu- 
larly upon the making of higher tables out 
18 18 JIII. of lower. 
I have taken pupils of average bright- 
21 ness, say seven years old, who knew the 
threes, and within five minutes have had 
24 24 |Iv, them make sixes out of these threes and 
use them in examples having 6 and less in 
‘ multiplicands, and six as multipliers. The 
7 process is simple. One 3 is half of a six. 
Two 3's are one 6. Three 3’s are a 6 and 
30 | 30 JV. ahallf, etc. 
Here half of the six table is put into the 
33 child's hand in a few minutes, and is ready 
eae Se for continued use. 
36 36 |vi, Soshould 4’s be made of 2’s; 8's of 4’s, 
and 12’s of 6's. 














The easiest table of all is 10’s, Why then 
not teach it first ? 

And why too not make each of six 10’s into 5’s. 

And next teach 5’s. Then take up 2’s, 4’s, and 8’s, and 3’s, 
6’s, and 12’s, then 9’s and 11’s, and last of all the orphan 7 that 
has no close relations. The 11’s almost go without saying with 
their duplicate digits, and the 9’s are as easy as the 2’s, if note is 
taken of the sum of the digits in the multiples of 9. Z.g., In 
the 30’s is found the fourth 9, one more than the number of tens, 
and the multiple is 36, because 3 and 6 are nine. So in 50's, 6 
times nine are 54, in 70’s, 8 times 9 is 72, etc. 


Pr 
“‘ Africa Day.” 


Miss M. Ida Dean, of Morton street school, Newark, N. J., 
makes geography very realistic to her pupils. Noone has claimed 
that Africa is a particularly easy continent to teach, yet her pu- 
pils manage to have a most interesting time with it. It will be 
sufficient to describe her method of reviewing the subject. 

A day was appointed for public exercises which should all per- 
tain to, illustrate, and bring to light the darkness of the Dark Con- 
tinent. The setting was as follows: A large map of Africa, 
painted by the pupils, hung in a convenient position for refer- 
ence. To each country was attached a specimen of the principal 
natural product of that country. These included a bunch of 
dates, a tuft of wool, a bit of gold foil, and a piece of wax. A 
large photograph of the sphinx and the pyramids was among the 
wall decorations. A series of blackboard drawings showed the 
pyramids, an interior view being among these: (History codrdi- 
nated with geography.) Another blackboard bore a drawing of 
an African village. The different states of Africa were repre- 
sented by their flags, which trimmed the walls. These had been 
made by the pupils (manual training) of colored paper. Each 
child wore one of these flags in miniature as a personal decora- 
tion. 

Sand modeling had produced an oasis, with two palm trees and 
a looking-glass lake. The earth of the oasis was colored green 
to indicate verdure. The surrounding sand showed barrenness 
enough. 

After Principal Schulte had opened the exercises a little girl 
announced the general scope and intention of the program. Then, 
one after another, children tripped up to the map and told some- 
thing they knew of the country to which they pointed. Special 
points about which these children talked were illuminated by 
“live illustrations” in the shape of children costumed to repre- 
sent the different peoples of Africa. There was a fierce looking 
Moor, a group of Moorish women, with gaudy headgear, glitter- 
ing ornaments aad loose flowing garments ; two Egyptian water- 
carriers, bearing earthen vessels on their heads, who sang a plaint- 
ive little call to all thirsty people; a group of Arabs; a wild ne- 
gro and a mummy. The mummy was carried in by two boys. 
It was wrapped in rusty brown cloth and remained rigid and 
motionless when the boys stood it up against the wall, though it 
was a live little girl. A piece of real mummy cloth was exhib- 


ited by the child who lectured on “ Mummies.’ 
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Sir Edwin Arnold’s poem “To a Pair of Egyptian Slippers ” 
was read by one of the teachers. 

It can hardly be doubted that the children who took part in 
—— and giving this entertainment knew more of the geog- 
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raphy of Africa than children drilled by the old memoriter pro- 
cess, or that they added a good deal of knowledge of the sociology 
and history of the Dark Continent to their geography lore. 


» 


A Lesson on Mexico. 
By W. W. BARNETT. 
I, PREPARATION. 


(a) Teacher.—Studied Maury’s, Eclectic, Swintcn’s Manuals 
of Geography ; King’s Methods and Aids in Geography, King’s 
Readers, Dunton’s Geographical Readers, Prescott’s Conquest 
of Mexico, 

(6) Pupils —Studied Maury, King’s Readers, Railroad Maps, 
Encyclopedias. 

II, MAPS. 


(a) A large map was on the wall and this was used for ob- 
servations, 

(4) The sand-table was used by the pupils and teacher. The 
map was molded by the teacher and one pupil, and the others 
wrote a composition just as each part was completed, describing 
what was done and how. 

(c) Pupils drew a map according to plan of teacher who drew 
at the chart, which is a set of manilla charts put together on 
which maps are drawn and outlines for study of lesson are 
placed. 

(@) OBSERVATIONS ON THE MAP. 


The western part : 
Mountains. 

A mountain range runs along the entire coast. 
Sierra Madre. 

In the southern part this range divides and the two ranges run 
east. 

(Here question on height of mountains and of some of the 
peaks.) 
Coast. 

The coast is from fifty to one hundred miles wide. 

The land is low, hot, and unhealthy. 

The rivers flowing west are short and scarcely navigable. 

The southern coast is narrower than the northern. 
Coast line. 

The coast line is not very irregular. 

There are but two harbors of any importance, as the coast is 
sandy and sand bars are in the way of harbor. 

(Similar observations were made by the pupils on the eastern 
coast, the teacher leading them to see what he desired.) 


They are the 


III, Topic List. 
(1) Boundaries. 
(2) Position. 
(3) Size. 
Comparative, about } the size of the United States; actual, 
about 740,000 sq. m. 
(4) Surface. 
Plateau. 
Mountains. 
Rivers. 
Lakes. 
(5) Divisions of states : 
Northern group, or cowboy region, 
Central group or silver-mining region. 
Around city of Mexico or the maguey region. 
East of city of Mexico or the tobacco region. 
Southwest or the coffee and cocoa region. 
(6) Productions. 
(7) Climate. 
(8) Capitol and description. 
(9) Location of historic cities, 
War). 
(10) People. 
— 
oreigners. 
Language. 
Religion. 
Characteristics. 
(11) Government. 
Form of President. 
(12) History. 
Discovery. 
Conquest of Mexico. 
(13) Composition. 
We have a number of Mexicans, and pupils wrote up conversa- 
tion conducted in English with them. 
Imaginary journey to city of Mexico. 
The maguey plant. 


(See U.S, History, Mexican 
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Gymnastic Cards. 


FROM THE C.C, N.S. ENVELOPE, Dec. 1893. 
SUGGESTIONS, 


The explanatory command is a statement of what will be required, It 
must be plainly and clearly given and is intended to secure uniformity in ex- 
ecution. The command ‘to do’ is given either immediately, or after an in- 
terval of sufficient length, to secure fullest volition, It is spoken determin- 
edly and in a tone of voice adapted to the size of the class. 

The command should determine the rhythm of a movement, whether slow 
or =. The inflection of the voice determines which movement should be 
accented, 


The mov ts to a and are generally executed s/ower than the exer- 
cises in rhythm. A\l commands should secure fullest volition. 

The command for the ‘fundamental standing position’ must always be 
responded to promptly, each movement n to secure the correct poise 
becoming very marked, The raising of the head and chest must always be 
perceptible. ‘ Active chests’ should be the rule. (See card explaining the 
‘ fundamental position,’ position of attention.) After formation, alignment 
and distancing for free movement exercises see that the best possible stand- 
ing position is always maintained. Permit no work in faulty positions. 

Secure alignment by ‘dressing’ right, left, towards the center, or with 
any given point (pupil) of alignment. The main point in aligning is a per- 
fect position. Heads moved forward, generally ing chests obstruct 
the sight of the next in line and secure poor alignments. 

Observe the carriage and bearing of the pupils in school as well out ef 
school. Do not hesitate to correct faults. 

PRELIMINARIES, 


If in taking the correct fundamental standing position faults are seen, se- 
cure the correct position first. A lesson will not be productive of re- 
sults when false attitudes are shown. In this position, which should denote 
attention, demand active chests. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL POSITION, 


The pupils stand in ‘ files’ in the aisles of the class-room with 
heels together and feet at an angle of go degrees, limbs straight, 
knees oe and back; hips even and not thrown forward so as 
to arch the back, (which should be straight ;) chest well raised 
and expanded—‘ active ;’ shoulders even, drawn backward and 
downward ; arms hanging naturally with hands next (not in front 
of) thighs ; head erect ; chin in, and eyes ‘ forward.’ 

This position, with frequent practice, will become one of ease and not of 
restraint ; it must indicate attention, 

In the resting position the pupil relaxes somewhat, places the 
left foot either forward or sideward, and rests evenly on both 
feet. Hands may be grasped backward. 

If pupils sink the body at the hips, the retention of the fundamental posi- 
tion is advisable. 

Commands : “ Position—stand!” “ Resting position—stand !” 

RISING AND SITTING EXERCISE, 


The teacher prepares the pupils for exercise by commanding 
“Gymnastics ! ” whereupon the pupils immediately sit back as far 
as possible on the center of ‘the benches, lean back with head 
erect, shoulders and elbows well back, hands resting in the lap, 
legs half extended, heels nearly together. Upon the command 
“ Attention !” the feet are drawn back, heels closed (under the 
knees), hands placed shoulderwidth apart on the desk ; the trunk 
is brought forward and held erect, poise of head denoting readi- 
ness, “ Rise/” ‘One, two, three!’ At‘ one’ the pupil moves 
sideward left to the edge of the seat and places the right hand on 
the left edge of the desk, avoiding any backward movement of the 
shoulders or outward placing of the feet ; at ‘two’ the pupil rises 
with a quarter turn to the left by placing the left foot well forward, 
at the same time carrying the body forward (weight of the body 
on the left foot), the right arm and leg being extended backward 
(foot and hand remaining in the first place); at ‘three’ the pupil 
executes a quarter turn to the right, placing the right foot next 
the left, onl lowers the right arm. 

(In rising upon ‘two’ both legs should be fully extended, the head thrown 
back, chest high, the eyes ‘ forward,’ the whole body denoting activity.) 

“ Sit,” ‘one, two, three!’ At ‘one’ the pupil turns to the right 
and puts the right foot forward, carrying the weight of the bedy 
forward (placing it ‘up’ on the right leg), and places the right 
hand on the back of his seat ; at ‘two’ the pupil turns left, a 
the left foot next the right and sits, both hands on the desk shoul- 
derwidth apart ; at ‘three’ he moves to the center of the seat, and 
leans back, as before. 

These exercises should be practiced left as well as right. They comprise 
the best movements for rising and sitting and if properly practiced, can be 


combined under one command: ‘ Stand!” and be executed in almost si- 
multaneous order, in a natural way. 


ADVISORY. 





Short vigorous exercises may be given whenever long tasks or other 


influences have dulled their powers. A y period, however, long enough 
for the resp. lesson, of 15—30 minutes, is preferable, 

Particular attention should be given in all seasons of the year to the dress 
adaptation of the pupils to physical exercise, and no clothing, wraps, _ 
bandages, or inelastic belts, in any way restricting freedom of action a 
natural development, should be worn, Girls wearing corsets should be ex- 
cluded from participation in the exercises. Rubber shoes or boots must not 
be — during school a. an 

ways conduct the ical training in pure air. Neverexercise in impure 
i loty takes t should be the rule. the ventilation of 


Study 
your room. Occasionally test the air by out-door breathing. In winter let 
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the temperature be moderate. 68 degrees is the highest temperature allowed, 
If practicable exercise in the air, outdoors. Avoid any unnecessary ex- 
ure to drafts. The work should be an agent in the improvement of the 
— of the pupil. Outdoor exercises therefore are preferable to room 
rills, 


When necessary, after prolo effort, special attention may be given to 
breathing exercises. The act of respiration should always be as nearly nor- 
mal as the nature of the exercise will permit. Exercises for the expansion of 
the chest, as ‘ raising arms sideward,’ favor deep inspiration, while move- 
ments, as ‘lowering arms,’ compressing the chest, favor expiration. 

Always improve the moment ; secure better and more work, Indulge in 
no tedious explanations, but imbue the pupils with the proper spirit, Show 
that you need the work yourself and inspire them with your energetic exam- 
ple by executing the movements of the lesson with enthusiasm. 


FREE MOVEMENT EXERCISES FOR MIDDLE GRADES. 


Placing of hands on hips in connection with trunk-bending in 
half-stride position. 


I, 
MOVEMENTS COMMANDED. 


Position (fundamental) stand. : 

Step forward-march! Step backward-march ! On place, on tip- 
toe-march! Halt. 

Right-dress! Left-dress ! Front-face. 

1. Arms in position forward-raise! 
Down. 

2. Same, but raise arms in position sideward. 

3. Arms in position forward-raise! Head backward-bend ! 
Raise head, elevate chest and hands on hip-place ! Hands-dowa. 

4. Same, but raise arms in position sideward. 

5. Place hands on hips and heels-raise! Position (fundamental) 
stand. (Repeat.) 

Hands on hips-place. 

1. Trunk forward-bend! Raise. 

2, 3 and 4. Same backward, and sideward left and right altern- 


> 
(Hands-down.) 

1. Hands on hips and half-stride position forward left-stand ! 
Position (fundamental) stand. 

Same, but half-stride position forward right. 

2. Same, but half-stride position backward left and: right al- 
ternately. 

3. Same, but half-stride position sideward left and right alter- 
nately. 


Hands on hips-place ! 


Il. 
EXERCISES IN RHYTHM. 


1. Hands on hips and half-stride position forward left—stand ! 
Trunk forward-bend! Raise! Position-stand. 

‘Begin !’ (Count : ‘ one, two, three, four,’ etc.) 

2. Same, but in half-stride position forward right. 

3. Same, but bend trunk backward in half-stride position back- 
ward left and right alternately. : : : 

4. Same, but bend trunk sideward left and right in half-stride 
position sideward left and right alternately. 

Close files forward-march! Open files backward-march. 

Left-face! Right-face! Right-face! Left-face. 

The trunk-bending movements commanded, as well as the trunk-bending 
exercises in rhythm may be repeated in the respective positions with heel el- 
evation.—Upper Grades.— 

Faults, perceivable in the execution of the above movements,—Arms for- 
ward in position : hands above or below the level of the shoulders (indicates 
faulty position, arching of back, weakness of waist muscles) ; hands not oppo- 
site the shoulders, not shoulderwidth apart. Hands on hips: rigidity of 
arms ; (place hands naturally.) AMeoed backward : shoulders not level : head 
slightly turned ; also bending of trunk, instead of backward movement of the 

H ing in the wrong direction. Heel elevation : ing of 

igh enough. 7runk bending forward or backward : 

change ot poise of head, as bending forward in bending trunk forward or 

backward ; turning slightly left or right in half-stride position or backward. 

Trunk bending sideward : Holding the head in an 0; ite direction ; rais- 

ing, or moving forward of shoulders; chest depression. Hai/-stride posi- 

tion: In strid le-positions the weight of the y must rest equally on h 

feet, trunk erect over center of space between heels; an unequal distribu- 
tion of the weight of the body, as resting on one leg, is wrong. 


FREE MOVEMENT EXERCISES FOR MIDDLE AND 
UPPER GRADES, 


Position (fundamental) stand. 

Left—face! Repeat three times. 

Repeat, turning to the right. 

On place--march! Halt. 

Repeat the facings marching on place. (Halt.) 

Placing of hands behind neck in connection with facings and 
trunk-bending in stride-position sideward. 


1.—MOVEMENTS COMMANDED. 


1. Head left—turn! Forward—turn! Right--turn! For- 
ward—turn. 

2. Head backward—bend! Move shoulders backward and 
downward, elevate chest, and head—raise. 

3. Head forward—bend! Raise. 

1. Left hand behind neck—place! Right hand behind neck—- 
soar Left arm downward-—-stretch ! Right arm downward 
stretch, 
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2. Hands behind neck—place! Arms in position sideward— 
stretch! Hands behind neck—place! Arms downward— 
stretch. 

Hands behind neck—place. 

1. Trunk backward—bend! Raise. 

2. 4. Same sideward left and right alternately, and forward. 
Arms downward—stretch ! 


Hands backward—grasp ! 

1. Half-stride position sideward left stand! Full-stride position 
sideward right stand! Left leg to half-stride position sideward 
(right)—stand! Position (close right, heels ay ey IP pg 

(Full-stride position equals length of leg, from heel to hip.) 

2. Repeat. (Hands—down.) 


1. Stride position (as above) and place left and right hand al- 
ternately behind neck—stand! Position—stand. (Or, com- 
mand ‘one, two.’) 

2. Repeat in opposite order. 


II.—EXERCISES IN RHYTHM. 


Stride position sideward—stand! (Or, ‘ one two.’) 

1. Place hands behind neck and left—face! (Turn on the 
heels by raising the balls of the feet.) Trunk forward - bend! 
Raise! Stretch arms downward and right—face. 

‘Begin!’ Count: ‘one, two, three, four,’ etc. 
Same, but turn right face. 

2. Same,—turn left and right alternately,--but bend backward. 

3. Same, but bend sideward left when facing left and sideward 
right when facing right. Position—stand. 

Each exercise may be repeated twice. In conclusion the series may be re- 
peated as written, without halting. 

Arms in position sideward—raise! In position upward— 
raise! Forward in position—lower! Down. 

Repeat, beginning by raising forward. 

Repeat facings, left and right, marching on tip-toe. 

Faults.—Head rotation ; depressed chest; lowering of the chin; head not 
turned sufficiently, Head flexion forward or backward : chest depression ; 
moving of trunk or shoulders. Placing of hands behind neck: change of 
poise of head; turning of same; elbows moved forward instead of held 
sideward in position. Arm extension : striking, flinging, etc., instead of 
straightening. Zrunk bending forward or backward: changing poise of 
head. Zrunk bending sideward: depressed chest; turning forward or 
backward of shoulders. Stride-position: Swaying of the body at the 
hips ; turning of feet outward; bending of knees. 

The trunk-bending exercise in half-stride ition may be repeated in the 
upper grades as follows: When bending forward bend rear knee; when 
bending backward and sideward bend front knee. 

The movements COMMANDED should be executed slowly in faultless posi- 
tion and with proper tension and force. Arms should be stretched to their 
fullest extent. In all arm flexions and extensions the hands (arms) are car- 
ried to position closely along the sides of the body. 


> 
Physical Education. 


By E. B. SCARBOROUGH. 
THE LEGS. 


To the Pupils: For description we divide the leg into thigh, 
eg, ankle, and foot. The thigh is that part above the knee, and 
the leg is between the knee and ankle, 

The lower limbs, as a general rule, are the best developed parts 
of our body, because they get a good deal of exercise incidentally. 
This does not apply to the entire leg, however, since such general 
exercise as comes into every-day life, in most cases, tends to de- 
velop only a part of the leg, leaving other parts neglected. The 
inner and back parts of the thigh are the ones neglected, and we 
shall take some exercises especially for these parts by and by. 

Any exercise that brings one leg across the other gives strength 
to the muscles of the inner side of the thigh, po for the back 
_ we bend the knees, keeping the thigh perpendicular to the 

oor. 

The leg is usually better developed than the thigh, but even so 
the calf of the leg is small and weak excepting where a pereon 
takes more than the average amount of exercise. 

Whenever you rise on the toes you give exercise to the calf 
muscles. Jumping and running also helps the calf. Raising the 
toes brings into play the muscle on the front of the leg, as does 
also fast walking. 

Weakness of the lower limbs means a weak and shambling 
gait, poor circulation, cold feet, and, worst of all, a lack of inclin- 
ation to any exercise, so that the whole body is involved and suf- 
fers accordingly. 

Who likes to see the shuffling, uncertain gait of a person 
whose knees give at every step, and whose ankles cannot be 
trusted? Such a person displays his weakness whenever he 
moves. We overlook such signs of weakness when they belong 
to old age, but if we will observe the people who pass on the 
streets we shall find that such conditions are only too common 
among boys and girls and young people. 

Country boys who live out of doors and are exercising the most 
of the time are apt to think because of this they do not need phys- 


IX. 
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ical training, If there is any class of children whose bodies are 
unmanageable, and, so to speak, in the way, it is these same 
country boys. They need education of musc'e and nerve as much 
as the city boy, though perhaps for a different reason. 

How we like to see a person walk off with a sure, firm step! 
He gives us the impression of mastery of self, not only physi- 
cally, but morally as well. And how independent he can be! A 
pair of good strong legs is worth more than all the wheels in 
Christendom. ae 

Knock knees or bow legs is a condition a boy or girl is not to 
blame for being in, but which he may be to blame for keeping in ; 
because with some trouble he may be able to remedy the defect. 
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He can do something at it in school. In case of knock knees, 
brace the feet against the inside of the iron supports of the desk, 
then grasp one knee in each hand and pull knees apart. For 
bow legs, place the feet outside the desk support, and with 
hands on outside of knees push them toward each other. A child 
can hold this position while continuing his studying. 

The largest masses of muscles in the body are in the legs, and 
when these muscles are at work it follows that large quantities of 
blood are set in greater activity. So whenthe brain is congested 
with blood, as it is after long continued application, one of the 
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best things to do is to take rapid leg exercise, thus relieving the 
congestion and bringing new and nourishing blood to the worn 
tissues. 

To the Teacher :; For front of thigh give lowering and half low- 
ering the body, with or without heels on the floor. For outside 
of the thigh elevate the leg outward. Crossing one leg by the 
other is for the inner thigh and flexing knee for back of thigh, as 
has already been indicated. 

For the ankle, give flexion extension and circumduction of foot, 
and for week ankles turn on sides of feet. All leg work strengthens 
the ankle. 

Other simple leg exercise are as follows: 1. Feet opening and 
closing. The feet are supposed to be at an angle of 60°. At 
the command, “ Feet close,” the feet are brought side by side, 
touching on their inner borders. Command, “ Feet open,” for 
original position, This may be given several times in succession 
and rapidly. 2. Step right foot across in front of left, straight 
forward, diagonally forward, sideward, diagonally back, straight 
back, and across back. Same with left. 3. The charging motion 
may be taken in most of these directions, 4. Swing the entire leg 
forward and backward. 5. Swing the leg from the knee with 
thigh flexed. With the thigh still flexed, the knee may be turned 
outward tothe side. 6. With both feet on the floor, slightly sepa- 
rated, sway the body from side to side. 7, Jump and land with 
feet separated. Jump againand bring feet together. 

The teacher will find it very advantageous to give five-minute 
leg exercise hourly during mental work, 


¥ 


Supplementary. 


Program for Memorial Day. 


FOR THE GRAMMAR GRADE. 


1, Opening song by the school, “ Decoration Day,” page 43 of 
the Riverside Song Book. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

2. Speech or short essay by a pupil. ‘‘ Why we Celebrate Me- 
morial Day in Our School.” 

3. Recitation by a pupil. . 


THE BUGLE CALL OF GETTYSBURG, 


Where | the lines of dark redoubt, 
d 


The soldiers lie in slumber deep ; 
Night’s sentinels — the stars—shine out 

Above the mound of those who sleep. 
But at the morning’s ruddy break, 

When hangs the mist—a silver pall- 
The men of Gettysburg awake 

To hear ring out the bugle call. 


Above thy field, O Gettysburg ! 
The tears of love and honor fall. 

Wake, soldiers, wake! your slumbers break ! 
Ring out, ring out, the bugle call, 


They rise from storied vale and hill, 
Once more in spectral ranks they form! 
Afar and near they gather still, 
As ‘mid the battle’s lurid storm ! 
But now ’tis Peace, forever won ; 
And ‘mid the hush that covers all 
There sounds along the line: ‘‘ Well done!” 
While still rings out the bugle call, 


The Blue and Gray in friendship meet, 
And o’er the storied field again 
The legend of the fight repeat, 
With ne’er a thought of grief or pain, 
Till o’er that host by honor blest 
The shadows of the twilight fall ; 
Then every spirit fades to rest 
Until the dying bugle-call. 
—M.H. Rosenfeld in the N. Y. World. 


4. Song and march by the school or a selected number of 
pupils. ‘We're Marching Thro’ Georgia.” 
5. Recitation by a pupil. 


THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD, 


The muffied drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo: 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

But Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
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Now swells upon the wind ; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind ; 
No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms ; 
No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 


Their shivered swords are red with rust. 
Their pluméd heads are bowed ; 

Their haughty banner, trailed in dust, 
Is now their martial shroud. 

And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow. 

And the proud forms by battle gashed, 
Are free from caged now. 


The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 
The bugle’s stirring blast, 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout, are past ; 

Nor war's wild note, nor glory’s peal, 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 

Those breasts that never more may feel 
The rapture of the fight. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead. 
Dear as the blood ye gave, 
No impious footstep here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave ; 
Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 
— Theodore O' Hara. 


6. Composition on “ The Heroes of the Blue and Gray.” (Six 
of the most famous generals of the war, North and South, may 
form the theme.) 

7. Song. “The Red, White, and Blue.” (A dozen pupils 
may be chosen to stand on the platform and sing the song, the 
whole school joining in the chorus. Those on the stage should 
each hold a flag and wave it at the beginning of each line of the 
cherus.) 

8. Recitation by a pupil. 


THE SOLDIER'S GRAVE, 


Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 
Dream of battle-fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 


In our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing : 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 


Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more: 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil nor night of waking. 


No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 
Armors’ clang, or war-steed champing ; 

Trump nor pibroch summon here, 
Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 


Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come, 
At the daybreak from the fallow, 

And the bittern sound his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 


Ruder sounds shall none be near, 
Guards nor warders challenge here ; 
Here’s no war-steed's neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 
g. Five quotations. 


1. When falls the soldier brave, 
Dead—at the feet of wrong— 
The poet sings, and guards his grave 
With sentinels of song. 
—Abram T. Ryan, 


2. Green are the fields where heroes now lie sleeping, 
Fragrant the air with summer's rarest gifts ; 
Soothed the fierce pain of hearts once torn and bleeding ; 
Time, blest consoler, soon the burden lifts. 


3. I invoke all within the hearing of my voice to heed well the 
lessons of this “‘ Decoration Day,” to weave each year a fresh 
garland for the graves of some beloved comrade or favorite hero, 
and to rebuke any and all who talk of civil war, save as the “ last 
dread tribunal of kings and peoples.” 

— William Tecumseh Sherman. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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Editorial Notes. 


The question of secularizing the schools, that years ago stirred 
up the people of this country, is now being agitated in England. 
Minister Acland is tireless in his efforts to secure the success of 
the progressive movement. He pays no attention to the attacks 
of opponents, but goes right ahead. Success to him! 


The persistent agitation of reform in college athletics has at 
last secured a few desirable changes in the playing rules of inter- 
collegiate football. The gain is very small, but then a beginning 
has been made in reducing roughness and eliminating dangerous 
practices. Now let the college authorities follow up the matter 
and insist upon further reforms. 


The cry of “hard times” does not prevent philanthropists 
from endowing educational institutions. The college of the 
United Brethern at North Manchester, Ind., has come into pos- 
session of a million dollars. The name of the donor is withheld. 
The institutioh is to be conducted with the special object of pro- 


viding an education for poor and worthy young people, who can- 
not obtain it unaided. 


_ The Northwestern Journal of Education makes a good point 
in reporting Mr. C. C, Carrother’s paper on “‘ Manual Training ” 
read before the Western Washington Association. It says: 
“The course needs no defence. All that educators want is a 
practical method of applying it.’’ 


Remember the N. E. A. meets this summer at Asbury Park, N. 
J., only about thirty miles from the metropolis. The railroads have 
given the lowest of rates: one fare for the round trip. THE 
JOURNAL will soon give a description of the many rare attractions 
that are offered the thousands that will attend the meeting. 


“Our county paper has been discontinued. Lack of support 
caused its untimely death,” is the notice sent us by a man who 
wasted time, money, and energy in trying to build up a county 
educational paper. There is no room for even a good paper of 
this kind. The notes that are of particular interest to the teach- 
ers of a county will be accepted by any newspaper of that section. 
THE JOURNAL has frequently called attention to the practicabil- 
ity of this plan. Before us is a copy of the Salem, Va., Sentzne/. 
There is a whole column reserved for the teachers of Roanoke 
county. Prin. J. Luther Sheppe, of Salem, is the editor of the 
“‘ Teachers’ Corner,” and his vigorous notes aside from keeping 
the teachers informed, will go a great way toward interesting the 
parents in the schools, 


‘When the new Congressional Library building is finished it 
will undoubtedly be the finest structure of the kind in the world. 
Librarian Spofford has conceived a plan making the institution 
the headquarters of an institution similar to the French academy, 
and a bill has been introduced into Congress to carry it into ef- 
fect. It provides for a committee of six—three senators and 
three members of the house—who shall elect five members dis- 
tinguished in literature, science, fine arts, and invention, who, in 
turn shall elect twenty other persons equally distinguished, the 
twenty-five to constitute the American academy. It is to be the 
duty of the librarian of Congress to set apart a chamber in the 
new library building suitable for the occupancy of the twenty- 
five, and they are to be furnished with pages to answer their 
calls, while thus engaged. The twenty-five may be a continuous 
body. They may fill vacancies, however occasioned, and for 
their better government they are empowered to determine the 
name of the body, to define eligibility to its membership, and 
enact by-laws and change them, and if they prescribe lectures by 
any of their members, the librarian is to furnish them a conven- 
ient lecture room in the library building for such purpose. 


The Oxtlook calls attention to the fact that New York city 
spends $4,000,000 on policemen as against $3,400,000 on school 


teachers. It is now proposed to increase the salaries of police- 
men. 





Supt. Andrew S. Draper has been invited. to the presidency of 
the University of Illinois at Champaign. He is still undecided 
whether to accept the flattering offer. The Cleveland, Ohio, 
News and Herald writes: * Judge Draper has been in Cleveland 
less than two years, but the work which has been done in the 
public schools under his direction has resulted in a marked change 
for the better in every department of school work. In the opin- 
ion of competent judges the schools of this city are rapidly mov- 
ing onward to the position which they ought to occupy at the 
head of the large public school systems of the country, and it is 
felt that the departure from Cleveland of Supt. Draper at this 
time would be a heavy loss.” 


The meeting of the Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association re- 
cently held at Frankfort showed an attendance of about 700. 
THE JOURNAL will give a brief account of it in the next issue. 


July 10-13.—N. E. A. meets at Asbury Park, N. J. One 
fare for round trip. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


THE COLORED SCHOOLS. 


In reply to a letter from the South concerning the condition of 
colored schools, I think I can in general give an encouraging re- 
port. The question is asked whether there is not a great differ- 
ence between the colored and the white schools? Thereis. I 
have made a careful study of many schools and observe that (1) 
when the teachers come from the Atlanta normal school, the teach- 
ing is really good; (2) when the teachers are picked up miscel- 
laneously the results are very disappointing. The county superin- 
tendents uniformly tell me that they do not exact so high require- 
ments in scholarship. 

The great need is in superintendence and training. (1) The 
colored schools do not get the critical supervision they need ; 
they absolutely need more supervision than the white schools. 
There are many reasons for this: (@) The business of education 
is a new one, (4) The pupils are not so much interested. (c) 
There is not a strong public opinion behind them. (@) The 

arents do not know whether the teaching is right or wrong. (e) 

he — sink down as soon as away from the school into a 
partial degradation—scuffling for nickels to sustain existence. 

Against all this the teachers have to struggle—it is like rowing 
a boat up a stream. To sustain them there is need of a strong 
and encouraging superintendence. They need some one to 
criticise them closely and sharply. They must be made te place 
themselves in the position and attitude of leaders, uplifters, en- 
couragers of excellence. 

Then they need training in Saturday normal schools ; to be 
made to study books on teaching, and to be improved in scholar- 
ship and to be criticised as to the work inspected (from actual 
notes taken) and to be encouraged to greater progress. I did 
not find this done at all well and the reason is that there seemed 
to be none competent to do it who would do it. 

I was more impressed by the management of the colored 
school at Columbia, S. C., than by any other. There were 900 
gathered under one roof; when recess time came they went out 
by signals in a most perfect military order; they assembled in 
perfect order, not a word of command being heard ; they had 
been well drilled. In addressing them the effect of this perfect 
order was apparent ; they listened; they sat up straight ; they 
gave attention ; the usual self-consciousness so apparent in young 
colored persons was entirely wanting ; they were neatly dressed ; 
their books were properly held; they carried themselves better 
in the streets than the majority I had noticed elsewhere. 

This leads me to say that I believe the way out for the colored 
man is the same old way the white man has trod—he must learn 
to work as well as think. I am in favor of manual training, of 
teaching wood and iron work to the boys, and sewing and cook- 
ing to the giris. Here is a great problem; who will do this? 
There are schools like the Atlanta normal school that will train 
in scholarship, but I found none trained to teach manual training, 
Then again there is no money to be used for such purposes. The 
excellence of the Columbia schools just referred to, comes from 
the attention given to the bodies of the pupils—this reacted on 
the mental powers, 

I advise the teachers to call together some of the leading white 
women and explain that they need their counsel in carrying 
manual training into the schools ; let a committee of these women 
be appointed ; Tet them give prizes for excellence in cooking and 
sewing ; let a committee of white men be appointed who will 
take an interest in manual training and give prizes for excellence. 
In this way a connection between the white population and the 
colored schools may be established and this is very important. 

I may say, in general, that a great improvement is visible in 
the colored schools since I began to visit them nearly ten years 
ago ; they are laboring under great disadvantages. The pupils 
need books and papers in their homes ; they need libraries also. 

A. M 





Mr. J. L. Long, who was recently elected to the superintendency 
of the Dallas, Texas, schools, is the president of the Texas State 
Teachers’ Association and has been prominently spoken of as a 
candidate for state superintendent. He is a native of South Car- 
olina, and a graduate of the Peabody Normal college, Nashville, 
Tenn. Previous to his election to the Dallas superintendency he 
was, for six years, principal of the largest school in Galveston. 


In Texas an effort will be made this year to extend and im- 
prove the summer institute work by organizing two professional 
institutes, or schools of methods. These institutes will begin 
June 5, and continue three weeks, closing June 23. One of them 
will be located at Galveston with Dr. O. H. Cooper, superintend- 
ent of the Galveston schools, as conductor; the other at Fort 
Worth with Supt. W. S. Sutton, of Houston, as conductor. The 
following departments will be maintained : pedagogy, Latin, Eng- 
lish, science, history, and geography, intermediate methods, prim- 
ary methods, methods of summer normal institute work, methods 
of county institute work, drawing, physical culture, and vocal mu- 
sic. 
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Houston, Texas, is erecting a $75,000 high school building. 


Dr. Fleming Carrow, of Michigan university, thinks that books 
and papers should be printed with white ink on green paper. 


The New Jersey legislature has passed this week a law requir- 
ing temperance physiology to be taught in all the schools of the 
state. 


Are Californians about to leave the educational field to the 
women? Of 350 students in the Los Angeles normal school 
only thirty-five are men. 


The Southern Educational Association will meet at Louisville, 
Ky,, next July, at the joint invitation of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association and the Louisville Educational Association. 


Europe is beginning to recognize the work that Americans are 
doing for the advancement of science. Prof. Barnard, of the Lick 
observatory, has been awarded the Arago medal by the French 
academy. 


Prin. E. T. Pierce, Prof. R. S. Holway, W. H. V. Raymond, 
Prin. Frank Morton, Prof. Earl Barnes, and Rev. A.C. Horst will 
take part in the California midwinter educational congress to be 
held May 9-12. 


The people of Covington, Ky., have acted wisely in extending 
Supt. W. C. Warfield’s term of office from one year to four years 
at his recent re-election. He is a tireless worker, full of resources, 
and takes a high rank among the educators of the South. 


Ex-President Harrison’s course of lectures at Leland Stanford, 
Jr., university, Cal., is attracting great attention. President Jor- 
dan, of the university, made a happy point when he said in intro- 
ducing the distinguished speaker : “ It is, 1 think, one of the things 
of which this republic has a right to be proud, that a man who 
has enjoyed the fighest honors of the republic is not above the 
ambition of becoming a good teacher.” 


Prof. E. J. James, of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, desires the addresses of all students of Halle now resident 
in America who would like to join in a congratulatory message 
to the university on occasion of its two hundredth anniversary. 
to be celebrated in August next. The message will be submitted 
to each person before his name is appended to it. Upwards of 
fifty signatures are already assured. 


The proposition of the congressional subcommittee on Ipdian 
affairs to abolish the office of superintendent of Indian schools 
is most unwise and uncalled for. There is much work to be 
done among the children of the prairies, and Supt. Hailmann who 
has been appointed to direct the movement is just the man to 
carry out the needed reform. It would be a misfortune if the 
plan of the obstructionists should succeed. 


The Sherburne and Tully Lake summer schools have united 
this year and adopted the name “Central Summer School.” It 
will be in session July 23 to August 10 at Chautauqua Park, Tully 
Lake, N. Y. This school is under the direction of Edwin H, 
Chase, principal of grammar school No. 5, Binghamton, N. Y., 
assisted by a corps of instructors selected from some of the best 
schools in New York state. 


An account sent us by Mr. C. E. Locke, of Durante, Cal., of 
the county institute of Los Angeles held at the beginning of this 
month shows the teachers of that section to be working in the 
right direction. Supt. Seamans, State Supt. Anderson, Editor 
A. E, Winship, of the Boston Journal of Education, Prof. Earl 
Barnes, Prof. John Dickinson, Mrs. J. P. Rice, Prof. Edward T. 
Pierce, Miss Katherine M. Ball, Prof. Th. Bessing, and Miss 
Mary Lathrop were among the instructors. 


The rule relating to tardiness and absence of pupils in force in 
the Binghamton, N. Y., schools is a practical one, It provides 
that it shall be the duty of teachers at the close of each day to 
notify parents or guardians of every case of absence or tardiness 
not excused. Pupils are not to be sent home for excuses when 
tardy, but may be refused admission at the next morning of the 
school if the proper excuses are not rendered, for either absence 
or tardiness. No pupils are refused admittance unless the proper 
notice has been served according to this rule. 


The Boston Transcript pays the following tribute to the late 
Mrs. Hemenway: “It was her patriotism that saved the Old 
South Méeting House and established and maintained there the 
historical courses which continue to teach the young the beauty 
and worth of American institutions and monuments, It was her 
faith in the spirit of modern education of mind and body that has 
established kindergartens and women’s gymnasiums and made 
the training of the hand in sloyd complete the school-work of 
Boston. To enumerate the departments of work which Mrs. 
Hemenway endowed or aided is almost to catalogue the subjects 
associated with pri sive education in Boston. Her support 


of American archeological research is noted, and the summer 
when a number of Zuni Indians were guests at her house at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea is historical in more ways than one, The 
administration of her fortune during her life-time was always one 
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of conscious trusteeship for the good of her country and her time. 
As far as possible she eliminated the personal element from her 
beneficence ; and, considering it simply service, liked nothing 
less than to be publicly associated with her gifts. But no one 
ever reaped unsought a heartier harvest of affection and grati- 
tude than Mrs. Hemenway.” 


John B. Stetson university was founded in 1887, Its campus 
covers ten acres, of which one half is an orange grove. It is half 
a mile from the center of De Land, Fla., and on it are grouped the 
fine buildings of the university. These consist of (1) De Land 
Hall, built and donated, with four acres of land, by Hon. H. A. 
De Land, containing the chapel, art studios, and music rooms. 
(2) “Stetson Hall,” an elegant three-story building, erected by 
the citizens, assisted by Mr. De Land, Mr. Sampson, and Mr. 
Stetson, containing parlors, dining-room, recitation rooms, and 
dormitory. (3) The gymnasium, built by Mr. Stetson, and fur- 
nished by Mr. Sampson. (4) “ Elizabeth Hall,” a three-story 
structure of brick, terra cotta, and stone, with interior finishing 
and furnishing of oak, was built by Mr. John B. Stetson, after 
whose wife it was named, containing recitation rooms, library, 
reading-room, laboratory, offices, etc. (5) ‘“Chaudoin Hall,” 
built by Mr. Stetson and Mr. Sampson, with the help of the citi- 
zens of De Land, containing rooms for teachers and dormitories 
for young ladies—the university admits both sexes, The library. 
contains over 4,000 volumes. The laboratories are well equipped, 
the grounds are abundantly supplied with pure water and lighted 
with electricity. The institution has been handsomely endowed. 
John F. Forbes, A. M., Ph. D., is president. 


There is such a thing as carrying the secularizing of education 
too far. This seems to have been done in New Zealand. Mr. 
Blackwell in discussing the question of female enfranchisement 
pictures the educational state of that country in the following 
words: “ There is no Bible-reading in schools allowed, and no in- 
struction is given in religion. Even history is not made a pass 
subject. For some time past there has been growing up among 
thinking men a very strong opinion that bringing up children 
without any knowledge of Christianity, and without any teaching 
of an authoritative code of morals, has produced, and is produc- 
ing, a most undesirable state of things. A whole generation has 
now grown to manhood, to the majority of whom the simplest 
facts of the early history of Christianity are as unknown as the 
facts of early Chinese history. They never read the Bible at 
school, and there is no such book at home: they never go to a 
Sunday-school or a church except to look after some girl; and 
they are as destitute of any religious sentiment as a horse or a 
cow. They are not heathens—they have no religion at all. They 
would not call themselves Agnostics, because they do not know the 
meaning of the word, but in the literal sense they are Agnostics,” 

The facts quoted by Mr. Blackwell seem to have made a pro- 
found impression in England where Minister Acland is zealously 
working for the secularization of the schools. We earnestly hope 
Mr. Acland will be successful in his efforts. The example of 
New Zealand shows simply that parents and ministers have not 
been doing their full duty as regards the religious education of 
the children. The public schools are supported by various reli- 
gious denominations who have a right to demand that their taxes 
are not devoted to the teaching of the creed of any particular 
class, The schools are not to be blamed. 





In Memoriam. 
Gen. SAMUEL CHAPMAN ARMSTRONG. 
(Died May 11, 1893.) 
BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN, 


I. 

Whence had these many tribes and peoples birth ? 
Was it from young Creation’s earliest day ? 
Were black and white and red and yellow clay 

Made by God's hand of less or greater worth ? 

Small souls love small distinctions, in their dearth 
Of mighty thoughts, that sweep all such away ! 
This man, whose faith moved mountains—as it may— 

Owned of one blood all nations upon earth, 

He who, for darker pigments in the skin, 

Or different mold of feature, hath denied 
His brother, disavows his Maker's plan ; 
Our Christian hero claimed his furthest kin ; 
For this he lived, he labored, and he died— 
The whole, the undivided Race of Man | 


II. 

That fiery heart grown cold—it cannot be | 

Intensely as he lived, he is not dead! 

The splendid courage lives, with which he led 
His little army on to victory ! 
I think of that heroic front—that eye 

That glowed, a living jewel, in his head ! 

How like a full brook in a stony bed 
His rapid utterance, struggling to set free 
Im ous thoughts? A mission to fulfill! 

er a hundred missions to inspire ! 

His precepts still in earth's dark shine. 
And still we feel the pressure of His will. 
A glorious haste was his—a quenchless fire— 

motive and an energy divine ! ° 
—St. Paul, Minn, 
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Anti-Cigarette Movement. 


The Anti-Cigarette league plan inaugurated in New York city 
by Commissioner Charles B, Hubbell is meeting with favor every- 
where. Several state superin- 
tendents are making an effort 
to have it adopted in their 
states and it is already in op- 
eration in a number of the 
larger cities. 

The plan is to organize 
anti-cigarette leagues in every 
public school where boys are 
taught. After consultation 
2 with their parents they are 
asked to sign the following 
pledge : 

‘* We, the undersigned, pupils of 
Grammar School No. —, do 
hereby pledge ourselves upon 
honor : 

First—From this date to abstain 
from smoking cigarettes in any form until we reach the age of twenty-one 

ears, 
. Second—To use all influence that we possess to induce all public school 
boys and other boys of our acquaintance to give up and abstain from smok- 
ing cigarettes until such boys shall attain the age of twenty-one years. 
hird—By giving the pledge hereby made, and by signing our names to 
the above we constitute ourselves members of the Anti-Cigarette Smoking 
League of Grammar School No, —— of the City of New York. 


The pledgers then meet, organize, and adopt the following con- 
stitution: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE ANTI-CIGARETTE LEAGUE, 
of School No. —— of the City of New York, 

Article I. This association shall be known as the Anti-Cigarette League 
School No. ——, of the City of New York. 

Art. II, The object of the association shall be the suppression of the habit 
of cigarette smoking among the public school boys and other boys of New 
York, by personal example and any other proper means. 

Art. III]. The officers of the association shall be a president, vice-presi- 
dent, and secretary, There shall also be a council of ten members, all of 
whom shall be pupils attending the said school. 

Art, IV. The officers of the association shall be elected annually by bal- 
lot on the first Friday after the opening of school in September of each year. 

Art, V. The council shall consist of the ten boys, members of the league, 
who receive the largest number of votes cast by the pupils of the school at 
the annual election, 

Art. VI, Every member of the league shall be entitled to wear the but- 
ton or insignia designating membership so long as he maintains good faith 
and keeps his agreement to abstain from smoking cigarettes. 

Art. VII. If any member violates his agreement and is reported to the 
council, upon proof that there has been such violation the name of such 
offender shall be dropped from the rolls and he shall be required to surrender 
his button to the council. 

Art, VIII, Any member who has been so dropped may, after six months, 
upon proof that is satisfactory to the council that he has not during such 
period smoked cigarettes, be reinstated in membership and have his decora- 
tion restored to him, 

Art. IX. Any member found guilty of a second offense by the council 
shall no - be eligible to membership while a member of the school, 

Art. X. The decoration or badge shall become the property of the wearer 
unless deprived of it by act of the council as heretofore prescribed. 

Art. XI, Elections and meetings shall not be held during School hours, 
and the principal of the school shall be present at all such meetings. A 
meeting of the league shall be held on the first Friday of every month of the 
school year. 

Writing of the success of the plan in the Suaday World Mr. 
Hubbell says: “It is fast coming to be considered one of the 
honors of the school to serve on the board of officers or in the 
council. To dishonor the badge or button by an offense against 
good faith is regarded as little short of disloyal and unpatriotic, 
There have been very few backsliders. The greatest good, how- 
ever, it is believed, will follow from deterring many thousands 
from ever contracting the habit. The boys are coming to think 
it unmanly, and the ethical value of the movement is resident in 
the fact that when a boy makes up his mind to stop being un- 
manly he will almost unconsciously strive to be manly, and here 
is the gain for the development of character. In many of our 
schools the boys have formed vigilance committees to seek out 
offenders against the principles of their league, and are doing 
good missionary work in that way.” 

The first league was recently organized in grammar school No. 
69, of which Dr. Matthew J. Elgas is the principal. THE JoUR- 
NAL has already given an account of the good work done in that 
school. There are only twenty-two boys who have not become 
members, Their reason for not joining is that their parents ob- 
ject to their signing pledges of any kind. Mr. Hubbell was pres- 
ent when the society was formed and presented the president 
with a handsome gold badge. 


New York City. 


There will be an exhibit of sample work of last June’s candi- 
dates for admission to the city colleges at the Normal college, 
Lexington avenue and 67th street, on May 1, at4 P.M, A paper 
by Henry G. Fitz on “Scientific Methods in Drawing” will be 
read by Secretary H. G, Schneider. All interested in model and 
object drawing are invited. 





HON, CHARLES B, HUEBELL, 
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At the recent annual graduating exercises of the Mills training 
school for male nurses, connected with the Bellevue hospital, fif- 
teen young men who had completed a two years’ course received 
diplomas, The school was opened December 17, 1888, and now 
has eight medical, surgical, and prison wards. A registry for 
graduated nurses in good standing has been maintained. Peter 
Hoffman. one of the graduates, has charge of a training school 
at St. Vincent’s hospital, in Norfolk, Va. Mrs. Ada S. Willard 
has charge of the school here, and her work was highly com- 
mended. 


On Monday, April 30, and Tuesday, May 1, the Young Men’s 
Institute, 222 Bowery, will have an exhibit of drawings made by 
members of the free-hand, mechanical, architectural, and carriage 
drafting classes, also manuscripts from the penmanships book- 
keeping, shorthand and typewriting, arithmetic,steam engineering, 
and electricity classes. Teachers and others interested are in- 
vited to inspect the work. On Tuesday evening, May 1, the 
closing exercises of the classes will be held in the Institute Hall. 
Certificates of progress, diplomas, and prizes will be awarded, 
and there will be special music and addresses. The work of the 
school year 1893-94 has been very satisfactory. There has been 
an enrollment of about 635 young men in II studies, and the 
committee are planning to add one or two new subjects to the 
curriculum for 1894-5. 


The greater interest that is being taken in teaching the use of 
the needle has added many new members to the New York As- 
sociation of Sewing Schools, the organization of which was re- 
ported in THE JOURNAL some time ago. At a meeting recently 
held in the rooms of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
about 250 women were present. Mrs. Richard Irvin presided. 
Miss Florence Dean, secretary, read the report of the executive 
committee. Among the papers read and discussed were “ Name 
and Purpose of a Sewing School, as Distinct from an Industrial 
School,” Mrs. Cohen: ‘‘ Opening and Closing Exercises,” Miss 
Parsons; “ Value of Sewing,” Mrs. Woolman; “ Training of 
Teachers,” Miss Sackett and Mrs. Irving Townsend; “ Respon- 
sibility of Teachers,” Mrs. Kent ; “‘ Charity as Connected with Sew- 
ing Schools,” Miss Kayten and Miss Putnam ; “ Sewing in Public 
Schools, Mrs. Jessup; and “ Self-Support,” Mrs. Chester Gris- 
wold. Exhibits of needlework were shown, all the product of 
children under sixteen years of age. The association represents 
about 10,000 pupils. 


At a meeting of the graduates of the School of Pedagogy of 
the city of New York, called on Monday of this week to take ac- 
tion regarding the retirement of Dr. Jerome Allen, until recently 
dean of the school, the following resolutions were passed . 


Whereas :— Dr. Jerome Allen, the founder, and, until lately, the Dean of 
the School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New York has ex- 
perienced a serious failure in health, incapacitating him for active participa- 
tion in the work of the school. 

Resolved : — That we tender him and his family our warmest sympathy in 
view of his physical prostration and assure him that we shall aiways affec- 
tionately remember the inestimable benefit he has been tous as students and 
graduates of this school. 

Resolved : — that we recognize : 

1. His valuable services to the educational world in founding and develop- 
ing this first university school of pedagogy. 

2. His power to stimulate independent thinking on the part of his pupils, 
and the tolerant and sympathetic spirit which has enabled him to draw into 
harmonious action persons of widely different temperament and thought. 

3. The labor devoted by him without salary to this school in its early days. 

4. His efforts to interest the public in making pecuniary provision for the 
school. 

5. His indomitable resolution to place teaching upon a truly professional 


is. 

6. And the signal success to which he pushed these efforts in effecting the 
establishment of a school fully qualified to prepare for degrees in pedagogy, 
in connection with the University of the City of New York. 

Resolved, That we also express our belief that the work of Dr. Allen’s 
life, including his labors in connection with this school and in former fields 
to which he has devoted equally self-sacrificing and distinguished effort, is a 
work for all time, and a most worthy contribution to the progress of educa- 
tion, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be tendered to Dr, Allen, 
ALMON G, MERWIN, Pd, D., Chairman, 


Signed: bi en E. KENYON, Pd. D., Secretary. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


Germany’s financial affairs in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
— Australian workingmen demand an eight-hour day.——Ad- 
miral Mello declines to surrender to the Uruguay authorities, —— 
Funeral of Gen. Henry W. Slocum.——An anarchist bomb fac- 
tory discovered in London.——Neither Great Britain nor Ger- 
many contemplating any change in the government of Samoa, as 
reported.——A bill for the repeal of the Irish coercion bill under 
consideration in the British house of commons.——Great floods 
and storms in Europe; many lives lost in Armenia by drowning, 
hunger, and exposure.——Instructions sent to the vessels of the 
fur-seal patrol fleet——-Two-thirds of the houses in Thebes, 
Greece, damaged by an earthquake-——-The Grand Duke 
Nicholas, heir to the throne of Russia, engaged to the Princess 
Alix, of Hesse, a granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 
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That Boy! 


The light, as well as the burden, of our households! The embryo man, 
inevitably destined to be a blessing or a curse to the world! The omnipre- 
sent, irrepressible, ebullient boy ! 

Over this wonderful combination of muscle, and nerve, and bone, and 
brain, the teacher of to-day holds sway during its most critical period of 
life. He makes it, or he marsit, He brings to the surface and cultivates 
to the utmost all that is good in it ; or he only half does it -stifling or leav- 
ing in a state of stagnation attributes that, if properly developed, might 
make the statesman, the author, the artist, or the successful man of affairs. 
And the influence of the teacher’s work on this boy compound reaches on 
into the future, either for good or ill, with more momentous results than 
can follow the labors of any other class. 


If all this is true, who can properly value the introduction of a new or un- 
tried element into the educational equipment of a teacher, especially if it be 
of such a nature as to properly divide the boy's attention with the latest 
bicycle or fishing rod ? 

We are all more or less familiar with the typewriter, but have our teach- 
ers ever considered its possibilities as an educator? We are not now refer- 
ring to the numerous cheap devices that are given the name; but to the 
first-class modern machine as used by the best writers and business men of 
the day. We believe the time is not distant—it should be here now—when 
not only every advanced teacher will have his typewriter and know how to 
use it; but every father of a boy will realize that his son is not being 
properly educated in at least one important direction, unless he is given op- 
portunity to discipline his mind, cultivate his ability to properly use our 
language, write intelligent letters, spell correctly, punctuate properly, and 
acquire all the varied accomplishments that are just as sure to follow the 
practical use of this marvelous aid to humanity as night is to follow 
day. 

And the boy will take to it as a young duck takes to water! It will capti- 
vate his fancy from the moment he touches the communicative keys. It 
matters not if the boy’s natural taste is for mechanics, for example :—he 
finds in the ingenious machine the results of the highest mechanical skill, 
If he leans toward business, or authorship, or art, or any other of the mani- 
fold vocations of educated man, he never fails to be fascinated with, and to 
appreciate the wonderful device that enables him at a touch to put his young 
and ardent thoughts on paper, as clearly as the page of a book. It is print- 
ing, composing, spelling, writing, grammar, rhetoric, punctuation, me- 
chanics, all placed within his reach in one little machine, the operation of 
which captivates his every faculty. And from the moment he begins to use 
it, the precious benefits flow into his receptive mind through a hundred 
channels, This is worth thinking about. 

Just what plans may be adopted to reach this important result we cannot 
discuss here ; but that teachers should be typewriters seems self-evident ; 
and that every pupil, old and young, male and female, should have a type- 
writer, practice regularly, invariably, as part of daily school routine, we 
believe to be one of the most worthy propositions to engage the attention of 
educators and educational authorities in every school in the land. The type- 
writer, although used throughout the world, and by thousands of persons, 
is still in its infancy, Its great possibilities are not half understood, 

Readers will find on another page the advertisements of the celebrated 
Smith Premier Typewriter, the Remington, the Caligraph, and The Ham- 
mond, all first class typewriters from which to select. 


Don’t Worry Yourself 


and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant conditions by giving the 
child pure, digestible food. Don’t use solid preparations. Nature intended 
infants should be raised on milk. The Gail Borden Eagle Condensed Milk is 
the safest solution of the problem. 





Now is the best time of the whole year to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
are dangerous. 


Delays 
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Correspondence. 


Obstructions in Florida. . 


Your interesting letters from Florida are read by us with great pleasure ; 
we know that we have a friend to our schools in you. But we feel often 
greatly discouraged because of the want of appreciation if we do not en- 
counter opposition. First, come, the ‘‘ vaccination law ;” there is no pen- 
alty if the parent neglects, but the teacher is forced to play the part of sani- 
tary inspector on pain of losing his position. In the ‘‘ Arbor-day iaw” the 
teacher is expected to furnish, set out, box, and care for trees at his own ex- 
pense! Then we have two days, June 3 and April 26 for holidays that 
cannot meet with favor from all teachers, and in my judgment they should 
be dropped in order ‘* to let by-gones be by-gones "—these are the birthdays 
of Jefferson Davis and Confederate Reunion day. The new plan for the 
examination of teachers does not meet with general favor. Those who had 
certificates should have been allowed to keep them. Great hardships will 
come from this law ; all licenses were canceled. B. 


There are perplexities arising from the sources mentioned. Th 
first two should be matters of discussion with teachers; they 
must meet and discuss. The third point refers to a local feeling 
in the parents and beyond the teacher; it cannot be changed by 
discussion. The fourth will make trouble, but it will eventually 
be for the benefit of the teacher. It is often referred to against 
the teacher that he objects to increased attainments; but this is 
the order of the day. 








How is the height of mountains measured ? 
part of the land above the sea obtained ? 

This is effected approximately by the use of the barometer, an 
instrument for measuring the pressure of the atmosphere. The 
pressure at the sea-level is nearly fifteen pounds to the square 
inch and this pressure supports a column of mercury one inch 
square and thirty inches high. As one ascends the air gradually 
becomes thinner and the column of mercury therefore sinks. 
This furnishes a very convenient means of determining the height 
of any place above the sea. After the observations are taken cor- 
rections have to be made for temperature, force of the wind, and 
other things that help to determine the density of the air. Most 
of the mountains of the earth that have been measured at all 
have been measured by the barometer. In case the mountains 
are difficult of ascent the measurement is effected by triangula- 
tion. A base line is measured at some distance from the moun- 
tain and the angles at each end to the peak determined by means 
of instruments. Thus knowing the length of one side of the tri- 
angle and two angles, the other angle and the two sides can 
readily be computed. 


How is the height of any 
D. P. 


What are the best methods of interesting parents in the school ? aR 

Invite the parents to visit the school and make them feel that 
they are always welcome, provided they refrain from interrupting 
the exercises in any way. Friday afternoon entertainments are 
good, but they should consist of such exercises as constitute the 
regular school work. Some teachers are very skilful in getting 
up these entertainments without wasting time. Read the article 
on “School Management” in THE JOURNAL for May 27, 1893. 
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The ideal paper of current events 
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Dress Linens and Linen 
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Ladies’ Costumes of these materials will 
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New Books. 


In the French language are rich stores of scientific literature. 
Selections from these have been made by Prof. Jules Luquiens, of 
Yale university, for the book entitled Popular Science. The 
volume is not, strictly speaking. a scientific reader; its aim is 
simply to provide material suitable for imparting the habit of 
careful reading, and, in a measure, the vocabulary of scientific 
literature. The material has been drawn from that body of lit- 
erature that seeks to blend instruction with interest. The notes 
cover the difficulties that are likely to be met by the student, in 
reference to grammar or idiom. (Ginn & Co., Boston. Mailing 
price 70 cents.) 


Masterpieces of literature, and especially of poetry, always lose 
some of their flavor by being translated into a foreign language, 
yet it is only in a translation that many readers can hope to be- 
come acquainted with Greek and Latin classics. The next best 
thing to studying the language and enjoying the work in the 
original is the reading of such an excellent translation as that of 
The Tragedies of Sophocles, by Edward P. Coleridge, B. A. 
The text of Jebb, noted for its accuracy, was used as the basis 
of the translation and each of the seven plays has an introduction 
giving the plot, while throughout the volume there are foot-notes 
explaining various points. There is a biography of Sophocles 
with a description of the changes effected by him on the form of 
the drama. The volume was prepared for the Bonn Classical 
Library. (Macmillan & Co. New York. $1.50.) 


In Elementary Psychology, by Amos M. Kellogg, an attempt 
1s made to exhibit the processes by which we know, by employ- 
ing familiar examples and illustrations. The student is set to 
observing and experimenting for himself, instead of learning defi- 
nitions. One force or power that does the perceiving and con- 
ceiving and thinking is recognized; the elaborating, arranging, 
relating, and building up of images are simply different stages in 
the operation of knowing. These are treated under the heads of 
the sensation, the —, conception, and thinking stages. 
The book will be of vast service to the beginner as an introduc- 
tion to psychology; after a mastery of these pages and a series 
of observations on the lines here laid down the student will have 
laid a foundation for amore detailed study ofthe science. (E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., New York and Chicago. 25 cents.) 


An attractive book entitled Athletics for Physical Culture, bv 
Theo. C. Knauff, has just appeared. It covers so wide a field 
that space is lacking to go into much detail, such as would fur- 
nish one a thorough knowledge of the various games, yet for that 
reason it will be all the more welcome to the general reader. 
The author considers athletics not merely as a pastime, but as a 
means of developing the body, and for this reason gives the bene- 
fits to be derived from each of the popular games and the dan- 
gers to be avoided. He tells how the games originated, why 
certain ones have attained great popularity, etc. The chapters 
relate to gymnasium work, light gymnastics, breathing, 
equestrianism, cycling, pedestrianism, base-ball, cricket, foot-ball, 
golf, lawn tennis, lacrosse, polo, rowing, swimming, boxing, 
wrestling, fencing. archery, field sports, out-door life, training, 
questions of hygiene, athletic clubs, professionalism, women in 
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athletics, etc. The book is written in clear, direct style and has 
many fine illustrations. It will admirably suit the needs of those 
who wish a good general knowledge of athletics. (J. Selwin 
Tait & Sons, New York. $2.00.) 


In the series of books on Epochs of Indian History is issued The 
Muhammedans ; or, the History of Hindustan (including Ben- 
gal) to the time of Warren Hastings and the Regulating Act 
(1774), by J. D. Rees, C. I. E., of the Madras civil service. In 
writing the book the author tried to be brief and comparative ; 
to mention only such names and events as cannot well be 
omitted and to lighten the interest by referring occasionally to 
events outside. His residence for seventeen years in the East, 
where he became acquainted with the Persian, Arabic, and Hin- 
dustani languages, associated with Muhammedans in India, Per- 
sia, Turkey, and Arabia, and consulted numerous original records, 
well fitted him for the successful performance of this task. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York.) 


There are only a few Americans as well known to the English 
speaking world as Chauncey M. Depew and this in spite of the 
fact that he has never held a public office that would bring him 
into national prominence. He owes his reputation to his com- 
manding ability, his gifts as an orator, his genial temper, and his 
staunch Americanism. His speeches are full of patriotic expres- 
sions and are therefore good to read and make extracts from. His 
Life and Later Speeches have been issued in an octavo volume of 
510 pages. There are forty speeches made on as widely different 
occasions as the nomination of a candidate for president and the 
meeting of a social club. The biographical introduction is by 
Joseph B. Gilder. The frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. Depew. 
(The Cassell Publishing Co., New York. $2.59.) 


The steamer Faraday sailed from London April 12, with a part 
of the Commercial Cable Company’s new cable which is to be 
laid from Waterville, Ireland, to Nova Scotia. The entire cable 
will be about 2,000 miles long. The Faraday, not being large 
enough to carry the whole cable, will drop the shore sections, 
about 500 miles, first, and then lay the deep-sea cable, which is 
smaller than the shore ends. The cable is guaranteed to afford 
33} per cent. improvement in speed over the other cables in use 
by the Commercial Company. This will insure transmission at 
the rate of thirty words a minute, The cable is much larger than 
any ocean cable hitherto made. The Nova Scotia end has been 
provided with additional protecting armor to prevent its being 
broken by the anchors of fishing vessels. 





Tf SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 

To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly edition, THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. Our TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. KeLtocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
gth Street, New York. ¥ 
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WARWICK — 


Light weight is important. 
’94 Warwick, with road tires, complete, weighs & 


ONLY 25 LBS. 


Yet it is fully guaranteed in every particular. 


light wheels in the market, 





but they are not warranted 


to be as strong as the heavier machines. 


We guarantee our 25-pound Warwick 


incontestably. 


and good for constant hard service. 


It is veritably ‘‘a steed of steel,” superbly made | 


It is the 


eastest running wheel on the market. 


SEND 


) Warwick Cycle [lfg. Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUE. 








BOOKS FOR 
INSTITUTE USE. 


T hose starred (*) are specially recommended. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
*Allen’s Historic Outlines of Raucaien, = 38 


Kellogg’ 8 Life of Pestalozzi, 15 
*Lang’s Herbart and his Outlines of 
the Science of Education, - - 25 
Lang’s Comenius, - 15 
* « Great Teachers of Four Centuries 25 
*Reinhart’s History of Education, - 25 
+Quick’s Educational Reformers,- - 1.00 


PEDAGOGICS. 
Hall’s Contents of Children’s Minds, - 25 
Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, - 15 
*Parker’s Talks on Ped 1.50 
Payne’s Lectures on the sci. of Educa., 1.00 
*Rein’s Outlines of Herbart’s Pedag’cs -75 
*Keinhart’s Outline Princ. of Educe., 25 
Spencer’s Education, - - - - 1.00 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


*Allen’s Mind Studiesfor Y’ng Teach., .50 
*Kellogg’s Elementary Psychology, - 25 
*Rooper’s Seperees: ption, - - - 25 
*Welch’s Talks on Psychology, - - -50 

Teachers’ Psychology, - - 1.25 


METHODS, MANAGEMENT, AND 
SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


*Hughes’ Secur’g and Retain'g Atten., 
How to Keep Order, - 

* © Mistakes in Teaching, - 50 
Kellogg’s School Management, - A 
*McMurry’s How to Conduct the Recit., - 15 
*Parker’s Talks on Teaching, - - 1.2 
Page’s ) Shecry ¢ and Practice of Teach- 

ing, - Cloth, .80; paper, .50 
*Reinhart’s Civies of Fducation, - - 


50 
-1 


Vancn 


-25 
*Rooper’s Object Teaching, - - - .25 
*Sinclair’s First Yearat School, - - 75 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, net, 1.00 
Groft's School Hygiene, - - - - +15 


> 


{Sample copies of the above books 
will be sent to Co, Supts., Conductors or 
Instructors on reasonable conditions. 

i" Special terms are made for quantities 
for use at institutes. 

i= Books can be shipped from our Chi- 
cago office if desired and express charges 
saved. 

ES We have a large stock of all books 
and aids published and will quote the closest 
prices on ali such desired for institute use. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
6: East oth Street, - NEW YORK. 
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QUR SYSTEM THE BEST 


‘e want reliable women in every tow 
sell $6.00 worth of Teas, Spices and Baking 
Powder for us, and get a set of Silver Knives 
and Forks free, or $12.00 worth, and get a set 
f China Dishes free. No money requi 
ut you deliver goods and get premiu 
THOMAS, 48-50 E. 3d St, Cincinna#f.0 








Entei Teacher Wanted. 





ified work and good pay for spare hours ; and 
1 guarantee during vacation. 


ues invited. Address 


Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, +” =: "0% Street, 


New York. 
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All ig ~~ and English steel 
tubin aring strictly dust-proof. 
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Wanted. 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


Lake and Halsted Sts. CHICAGO 














For Closing Exercises. 


We have the largest variety of Dia- 
logue and Recitation Books, Drill 
Books, Special Day Exercises, Ar- 
bor Day Books, Singing Books, 
Cantatas, etc., of any firm. Also all 
new books as issued. New cata- 
logue just ready. It will pay every 
teacher to send all orders to us. 
Orders mailed same day as re- 
ceived. 



















61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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General Notes. | 
With the end of the present academic 


year, President Eliot, of Harvard, will com 
plete his twenty-fifth year of service, and 
President Charles F. Thwing of the West- | 
ern Reserve University, himself a Harvard | 
man, has written for the May Forum an 

appreciative review of his long administra- | 
tion of Harvard. The same number con-| 
tains a review of the Cleveland administra- | 
tion, by ex-Governor Russell (Dem.) of | 
ol ti and Senator Cullom (Rep.) | 
of Illinois. 


Two broad pages of “ After-Dinner Stor | 
ies” in the May Current Literature will be | 
a rate find for the social diner who wishes 
to increase his store of clever after-dinner 
laughable narratives. Forty-two excellent 
poems are in this number. 


Prof. R. L. Garner says it is harder to 
boil coffee in the mysterious Dark Contin- 
ent than to understand the language of the 
monkeys. He has recently returned from 
the French colonies in Western Africa, 
where he has been studyirg simian speech ; 
and he has written for Harper's Young 
People of April 24, a very interesting article 
about his daily life in the wire cage that he 
set up in a jungle. The article is illus- 
trated by photographs of the cage, of Mr. 
Garner, and of his two pet monkeys ; and 
contains anecdotes of experiences with the 
pets and an African slave-boy. 


Miss Wilkins’ story, ‘ Pembroke,” hav- 
ing completed its course in Harper's Week- 
ly, will be issued in book form by the Har- 
pers at an early day. 


The Messrs, Putnam announce that they 
will publish at once, in conjunction with 
Unwin of London, the first volume of a new 
Autonym Series of signed stories by well- 
known writers of fiction, this volume being 
: 1. Upper Berth,” by F. Marion Craw- 
ord. 


Roberts Brothers issue, as the second 
number of the Columbian Knowledge 
Series, ‘“‘ Public Libraries in America,” by 
William I. Fletcher, librarian of Am- 
herst college, with illustrations of noted 
libraries and librarians. 


It would be an interesting thing to know 
how many teachers now obtained positions 
they hold by the aid of a teachers’ agency. 
Without a doubt teachers as well as others 
would be surprised at the large number. 
Among the institutions that have won no 
small degree of success is the Albany | 
Teachers’ Agency, Harlan P. French, 
manager, 24 State street, Albany, N. Y. 
Send stamp for application form. 





Many readers of THE JOURNAL are un- | 
doubtedly looking forward with pleasure to 
visits to sea-shore or mountain resorts, 
They will require costumes suitable for such 
places. Ladies costumes of dress linens and 
linen ducks will be ultra-fashionable this 
summer. James McCreery & Co., Broad- 
way & Eleventh street, N. Y., have just re- 
ceived a supply of these goods; they are 
now displayed in their linen department on 
the main floor. 
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The St. Denis Hotel 


} 
Broapway AnD EveventH STREET, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 


The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. ithin a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
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Discovered by Accident.—In Cour an i plete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis 
pure, free from all injurious substaaces, and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CAN 
NOT FAIL, 11 the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS. 

Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. ((7Correspondence sacredly private, Postage stamps received the 
sameascash, (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY aND THIS PAPER.) Cut this advertisement out.“ 
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GENERAL AGENTS| Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 
You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe deliverp 


\ " 
ole OR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJORY (7 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 


WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW vou50 | CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Bays our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- Teeth without Plates. 
Lend Gnely Galsheds eicsel plated sadapted te lighs known 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with The special and scientific branch of dentistry kno 
a. 

















omat! “i as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
yo Tete gua Bettina 'Eectinnede chanlate adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on insure an artistic success and permanency. ’ 
80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. Having every facility for this class of work Ican 
15, 000 now {n use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 
Cat This Out and eend to-day for machine or large free 


FREE ce adorataclepeaimeausrr | Dp. W. J, STEWART, 962 W. 23d St, X. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MY CLASS IN GEOMETRY. _ 


By GEORGE ILEs. Is published by us to-day. The lessons are presented to a class of boys by 
observation and experiment. It is one of those books so valuable for the teacher, that by its sug- 
gestiveness leads to new methods and new life in the class-room. Price, 30 cents postpaid. 


LANG’S HERBART AND HIS OUTLINES OF THE SCI- 


ENCE OF EDUCATION will be welcomed by all teachers who desire to become better acquainted 
with the educational ideas of the founder of scientific pedagogics. The author has labored five 
years to set forth these ideas thus clearly and concisely. It is just the book for institute and read- 
ing circle study. Price 25 cents. 


KELLOGG’S ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY 











one to the study of the subject in such a way that he will desire to continue. It is a valuable book 
for normal schools and for home study, each chapter being followed by review questions, An 
emtellent book for institute use. Price 25 cents, 


handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. | is for beginners. It attempts to make plain things that are very often obscure, and to introduce 


cational publishers of the city. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street New York. 
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AGENCIES. 








TEACHERS’ 
6034 Woodlawn Av 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 934 Woodtaws 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Re 
CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS- 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU TRATION FEE. Postage only; dut 


nds on actual results. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 3486 Positions Filled, First 
year salaries amount to $2,264,850.00. § "Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR wo-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


Tremont P!., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
artiord. Ct.; 120 1-2 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1321-2 First St., Portland, Ore. 








sters the Best Teachers. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

tso Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Yor« Cry. 








HERE 1S YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Any teacher giving us first information of a vacancy which we succeed in filling, will be paid one-fourth 
of the commission received. Some teachers send us over 100 full reports of vacancies every season. Last year 
a lady sent us quite a long list and we filled all but one. = id her well. Let us hear from you. Commun 
ourself, register no 


If you want a position w. 
NNSYLVANIA ED. BUREAU, Allentown, Pa. 


ications confidential. 2 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
those wishing a change at an | (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room ©, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should | CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 








Boston and 
Chicago. 


COME TO THE SOUTHLAND. 


We place competent teachers in correspondence 
with school officers and supply the public schools of 
the South and West with suitable teachers. Register 
early—first come is first served. 4.000 changes made 
each year in Texas alone. With the largest perma- 
nent school fund of ony state, good salaries and a 
mild climate, Texas is the teachers’ Mecca. Address 
with two cent stamp for application blanks, &c., 


TEACHERS’ CO-VUPERATIVE AGENCY, 
Box 407, San Antonia, Tex. 








South. Male and Female. 









Address 


















ent, East, North and 






studies, music, drawing, manual training, ete 









Schod Soar Journal's 


Editor 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of Kinderhook, N. Y., writes as follows: “I enjoy the work here very 
much, and feel more than paid for joining your Agency. I know that the Agency is a benefit both to teachers 
and toschools.” Send stamp for Application Form. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


We have more than twice as many vacancies as we had one year ago this time. 
many of them very desirable. New Hand Book gives full information. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register xow. Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 

McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, Des Moines, lowa. 


An Agency for Teachers, Schools and Colleges. Founded by HENRY Sabin. The Exchange needs the names 
of good teachers to fill the best positions in lowa and adjoining States. It has the confidence of Boards and 
Superintendents. Its methods are strictly professional. No commission unless direct aid is given. Circulars 


and blanks free. Cc. W. MARTINDALE, Des Moines, lowa. 


The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus 
A BUREAU IN EACH STATE-ONE FEE RECISTERS IN ALL. 


Y. 





Salaries good, positions, 











FRANK E, PLUMMER, General Manager, Centra/ Ofice, DES MOINES, IOWA. | 


The League Recommends teachers direct. Let us represent you to schools and colleges that select 
their teachers through our LEAGUE OF BUREAUS before the vacancies become public, and thus 
avoid sharp competition. 

One year’s 8" ription to The National Teacher and School Board Jourual, an educational newspaper, 
Together with enrolment in all branches of the League for one fee, by registering new. 


Write for full list of State Managers and illustrated circulars to 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, Gereral Manager, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ALL 


the attention of Employers of teachers. 





capable teachers. We want first class teachers, for a// lines, 


primary work to Superintending. Special teachers now neeaed. | 
If you know of or desire a better place write the manager at | 


once, full particulars. Form for stamp. H. 
S. KELLocc, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


LINES 


is valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and 


is something, but if it 
tells you about them that is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. 5S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH STREET, N, Y. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago, Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


FOR SALE. A complete set of 


Winsor & Newton's drawing blocks 
in good condition. Cost $16. will 
sell for $5. Address H. S. Kellogg, 
Educational Bureau, 61 East oth St., 
New York. 








kinds of positions are open for September, 1894. 
Tue New York Bureau takes pleasure in calling | 
WE RECOMMEND | 





Institute Instructors. 





| Very many of our subscribers will 


‘conduct or instruct an Institute this 
| summer. 

To get the best work done proper 
materials are needed. 

Few perhaps are aware of the 
large list of inexpensive but standard 
books published by us during the 
| past few years, especially adapted to 
‘Institute work. 

Upon reasonable conditions we will 
send sample copies of these for ex- 
amination, and we invite correspon- 
dence. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 E. Ninth St., 
NEW YORK. 





Vertical Writing Lessons 


By A. F. NEWLANDS and R. K. Row, of Kingston, Ontario. 


instruction as to position, etc. Price $1.00; to teachers, 80 cents; postage, 5 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


The lessons are a complete guide to self and class instruction 
and contain more than One Hundred copies showing correct letter forms, photo-engraved from pen and ink originals. 


Full 
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Sir Edwin Arnold will publish, in the 
Autumn, a volume of his contributions to 
American newspapers and magazines, under 
the title “‘ Wandering Words.” 


The members of royal and noble houses 
in Europe love to decorate their persons 
with medals, indicating their connection 
with various orders. We have no nobil- 
ity in this country except the nobility of in- 
tellect ; surely the brightest pupils are en- 
titled to wear badges indicating that they 
have won distinction. Teachers have found 
E. R. Stockwell’s badges and medals very 
useful as gifts to stimulate their pupils. 
He can furnish designs for pins or rings, 
buttons, flag pins, society pins, etc. 


The report of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Jan. 1, 1894, 
shows that the assets were $14,480,480.80, 
the liabilities $13,460,163.84, and the sur- 
plus $1,020,316.96. Any one writing his 
name, date of birth, and address in a blank 
form given in another column, and sending 
it to the office of the company, Springfield, 
Mass., will receive not an estimate but a 
statement showing the exact values in cash 
and paid up insurance which would appear 
in a policy issued by the company. 


From the way T. S. Denison, of Chicago, 
pushes THE TEACHER'S AND STUDENT'S 
LIBRARY, we judge he must have a re- 
markably good thing. A new edition has 
just been published. Price, $2.50. 


How delighted the youth feels when he 
has proved one of nature’s laws by his own 
experiments! While studying nature in 
this way he grows enthusiastic and is thus 
led on from one experiment to another, 
But in order to do this he ought to have ap- 
paratus ; those schools that have made in- 
vestments in chemical and physical appar- 
atus, such as that made by Eimer & Amend, 
N.Y.,have found that it has brought large re- 
turns. Glass and metal apparatus, special, 
are made to order, according to drawings; 
glass blowing and engraving are done on 
the premises. 


The latest addition to “ Harper’s Black 
and White Series” is a comedy of the 
“ blue” and the “ gray ’’— that is, a comedy 
of the war—a story of love imperiled but 
finally triumphant, a little book called 
“ This Picture and That,” of which it may 
be confidently predicted that it will make 
friends for itself and new friends for its 
popular author, Mr. Brander Matthews. 


St. Nicholas follows up the first chapters 
of Howard Pyie’s new serial story, which 
began in April, with a serial story by Molly 
Elliot Seawell, which begins in May. It is 
a tale of the early days of the American 
navy, and its title is “Decatur and 
Somers.” 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





Commissioner Theodore Roosevelt has 
written a letter on “ The Common Sense 
of Civil Service Reform,” which appears in 
the May number of 7he Century. He ex- 
presses the wish that the plain, sensible 
people of the country, those who are inter- 
ested in decent politics, and not in office- 
mongering and office-jobbing, would make 
some of the Congressmen who declaim 
against the civil-service law understand 
that it is not safe always to pander to 
stupid or dishonest voters. 


The title of the novel which Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner has written for publication 
in Harper's Magazine \ater in the year is 
“The Golden House.” It is a story of 
New York society, a sequel to the same 
author’s “ A Little Journey in the World‘” 
and will be illustrated with characteristic 
pictures by Mr. W. T. Smedley. 


The Vale of Minnekahat 


is the title of a beautifully illustrated book- 
let recently issued, descriptive of the Hot 
Springs, South Dakota, and the efficacy of 
their waters for the cure of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, and kindred diseases. Copy of 
this pamphlet will be mailed free by W. A. 
Thrall, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, Chicago, IIL. 
upon receipt of request, enclosing two-cent 
stamp. 


When Lord Byron, in “English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,” lashed all the noted 
literary men of the time he apostrophized 
his pen as 

‘* Nature’s noblest gift, my gray goose quill, 

Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will.” 


His ecstacies would have been no less em- 
phatic if he had had one of the excellent 
steel pens of the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 
26 John street, N. Y. The standard school 
numbers, 333, 444, 128, 105, and 048 may 
be obtained of all stationers. 


Formerly when a jackknife was given to 
a boy, while he alone knew how much his 
fingers suffered from its sharp edge, neither 
he nor others appreciated how much mental 
training he received from it. Now, however, 
the jackknife has an established place in 
education. There are other tools, however, 
used in sloyd work whose description will 
be found in the catalogue of Chandler & 
Barber, 15-17 Eliot street, Boston. They 
have benches, tools, and supplies for fitting 
manual training schools up in good shape. 


Many readers of this paper have doubt- 
less seen the name Beeman on the outside 
of little packages. These contain pepsin 
chewing gum that is used as a remedy for 
indigestion. In each tablet is one grain of 
Beeman’s pure pepsin. For five cents the 
Beeman Chemical Co., 72 Lake street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will send a sample pack- 
age. 


The shoes of the tidy man or woman are 
kept free from mud and well polished. For 
use on the shoes many prefer Brown’s 
French Dressing because it does not soil 
the skirts when wet; it is just as good for 
bags, trunks, harness, etc. It does not 
crack nor harden the leather. It is sold by 
all dealers. 


Teachers will be interested in the fact 
that a two book course in language, com- 
position, and grammar has been prepared 
by Southworth & Goddard that about meets 
the needs of the schools. These books inter- 
est pupils and are profitable to them. Those 
who know what a dislike pupils usually 
have for grammar and composition will ap- 
preciate what this means. Information in 
regard to them may be obtained of Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, New York, Boston, 
and Chicago, 


| Was Very Nervous 


During the spring. My appetite was poor, 
my bowels in bad shape, I had no strength, 
could not sleep even when 

I was tired, and when I 

got up in the morning I 

felt more tired than if I 

had walked 20 miles. In 

fact, had no energy at all. 

I was urged to take 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 

can say what thousands 

have said before, that it 

worked wonders for me— 

gave me strength, appe- 

tite, vigor and energy for work. I feel now that 
life is worth living. I am so grateful to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla that I feel it my duty to write this 
voluntarily.’ EDWARD O. DOHERTY, Dover, 
Be sure to get HOOD’S, because 


N. H. ; 
od 'ssux%C 
arst. 
Hood’s:Cures 
Hoed’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Bilious- 
ness, Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 











Babies 


ought to be fat. They are 
sickly when thin and thin 
when their food does not 
nourish them. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites, makes 
babies fat and well, strength- 
ens growing children and 
nourishes mothers. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Ali Druggists. 


BOWININE 





Acts like magic in the 


alcohol and = opium 
habits, entirely resto.- 
ing the digestive 
powers. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


«MAIN (WONDERFUL 


eee eoecceccccceces 
MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 ea” bh. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pu.- 
pose. It 1s just right for the student. Price, $. 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual) 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 


DEAFNESS. &.HEA0, Noises cuneD 


ful when all remedies fail. Sold P 
qaiy by F.Hssc0z, 868 way, N.. Write for book of prootsk REL 
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The little printed sheet of paper with the 
teacher’s signature that the pupil receives 
on leaving school is highly prized by him, 
and with good reason. It represents months 
and years of hard work; it reminds him of 
the many happy hours he has spent with 
his associates. If diplomas are given they 
should be handsome. Any kind of school 
can procure diplomas, certificates, etc., of a 
high grade, from the D. T. Ames Co., N. 
Y., at a moderate cost. When writing 
state how many you want, what kind of 
school, etc. If full size specimens are 
wanted mention this paper and enclose six 
cents for postage. 


No one will be injured by giving an arti- 
cle a fair trial. Any one who wishes to test 
the slate pencil sharpener of the Andrews 
School Furnishing Co., 76 Fifth avenue, N. 
Y., should send $1 and the sharpener will 
be forwarded by express. In case it does 
not meet expectations the sharpener may be 
sent back and the money will be refunded. 
The points in favor of this sharpener are 
that it does the work quickly, is easy to 
operate, makes no dust, and is portable. 


A large handsome map of the United 
States, mounted and suitable for office or 
home use, is issued by the Burlington 
Route. Copies will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of fifteen cents in post- 
age by P. S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent, C., 
B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 

N EETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold | Drugeiets, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


If one is about to purchase a bicycle the 
claims of the Monarch should not be over- 
looked, It is provided with drop forgings 
and English steel tubing. The bearing is 
dust proof. The designs are handsome 
and the weight light. Send a two-cent 
stamp to the Monarch Cycle Co., Chicago, 
for a twenty-four page catalogue. 


No one would think of setting a man who 
knew nothing about machinery to running 
a steam engine, for he would endanger his 
own life and that of others ; yet, how many 
go through life without a knowledge of the 
machinery of their own bodies. They in 
jure their health and bring on disease, 
through ignorance. The place to learn 
about the body and the uses and care of its 
organs is the school. That this is fully 
realized is shown by the number of good 
text-books that are issued. Public School 
Physiology and Temperance, by William 
Nattress, M. D., M. R. C.S, is all that its 
title implies. It is written in a plain style, 
as free as possible from technicalities, and 
contains besides the descriptive part direc- 
tions how to care for the organs. Temper- 
ance instruction (that is, instruction as to 
the effects of alcohol and other stimulents) 
is given in the appropriate places. This 
book will do much toward helping to send 
the pupils out into the world with correct 
ideas on physiological subjects. It is well 
illustrated. (William Briggs, Toronto.) 


“Our English Cousins,” Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis’ latest volume, gives some 
fresh impressions of London, and of Eng- 
lish country and university life. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
= and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. 


Elevators and all 


Horse cars, 


stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. 
& Co., Proprietors. 


Ford 


Pears’ 


No _ tub, 
sponge, no luf- 


no 


fa, no rag, al- 
most no water-- 

Pears’ soap, 
a cent’s- worth-- 


luxury. 





If you give your eyes a dail 
of Poor Richard's Eye ater, 
you will strengthen your sight 
and Ppa nervous system, and 
Ra benefit 
ee and mental. 

Established 30 years. 

For 100 Page Book disclosing Discovery No. 1 
on the earth, send Ten Cents. Address 


METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 





Sold by druggists. 


drink 


your whole being—physical 


51 Bond St., New York | 


A DINNER 


EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. epared in five 
minutes from a bottle of 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 


E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 

















| 
| 








Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Kemedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0.’ 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 











Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 


CAUTION.—See that the name | 





| Gente’ 


Send us vour full name and ad- 
















Paris Meda) on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 

dress aud we will send yous box 
of our finest ‘We cigars, retail 


(( ‘== value $5.00,0 for 2.98. 
\" 





$ 

f/ In order to introduce thisbrand we willsend 
‘ a w/ vou FREE this elegant watch, stem wind 
and stem set, gold finished, beautifully 
in appearance and 

as good a time keeper as the average 
. $25.00 gold filled watch. We send 
the 50 cigars and watch together 
C. 0. D., cost only @2.98. You 
examine them at the express 
Office and if satisfactory pay the 













you want 
ts’ size watch. Address, 


THE NATIONAL MFG. & 





The live reader of this paper usually writes severa! 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers anJj 
mentions it every time. 











MON, UES WED 


OOO 





tHUR = FRI GAT. SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 








and cracked, and unsui 





for all. 
Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goble 
Spices. Work for all. 
paid, 


prices, terms and Premium lists, address 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 





LADIES 


will replenish it FREE. 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? 


HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets 


Are the old dishes he 
ted to setting off a spotless table-cloth ? e 
Why drink poor teas and coffees and 


PREMIUMS 


Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 


Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
ts given to Club Agents. GOOD IN- 


COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
3 1-2 lbs, fine teas by mail or express for $2 oo. " 
Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. 


Charges 


For full particulars, 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ”: 9. 8°* 
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NEARLY READY. 


Mead’s Composition and Rhetoric. 
Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 
McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Algebra. 


By Matruew S. McCurpy, Instructor in Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
This book gives a large collection of problems different enough from the usual text-book to stimulate 
the student and excite his interest. These three are for High Schools, Academies and Colleges. 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 


Descriptiv>, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps, Excellent Illustrations. 

Teachers who are tired of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and 
details will be refreshed by this book which treats of matters of not only local but of world wide interest. 

Progressive educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 
acquainted with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


A’cs farTeaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 








An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington Street, 47 East roth Street, 15t Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


iP OLDEN YSTE 


Faeservin® OOKS 





The ONLY SYSTEM of 
its kind in the World! 





Manufactured Only by the 


° * «© HOLDEN -» 
PATENT BOOK COVER CoO., 


Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


A Complete Protection to Both the Outside and Inside ©f the book, consisting of 
HOLDEN’S PATIENT BOOK COVERS. Adjustable, medium size (No. 2) 


alone fitting 80 per cent, of all books published. 

a paper machine, imitation leather, will last a year. 
HOLDEN’S SELF BINDERS. Forrepairing a loosened leaf or weakened binding. 
HOLDEN’S TRANSPARENT PAPER. For repairing a torn leaf. 








f , Pa.—February 15, 1894.—Your Holden Book Cover is giving great satisfaction. It requires no ar- 
manent whetever to convines our School Board of its prost practical value. Weare going to cover every 
4 that goes into use in our schools.-GEORGE W. FOSTER, Supt. 





For Free Text-Book Communities, Public and 8. S. Libraries—Send Stamp for Catalog—_| 
: ek’s 


Name purpose required for. See last week’s issue of JOURNAL. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


. miss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
eves on mnt nt be learned other ise easily and deli htfully in one year.”—MILTON. 

Virgil Cwsar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xeno hon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 

‘Clark's Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to allother systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. , 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


°, h Series, etc. 
tore coasea our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





| 163 (F) Randolph St., 


Material, @ species of felt, made on 


MUSICAL = = = 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


FOR USE IN THE 


CLOSING EXERCISES 


of private and public day schools. We 
publish the 


Most Complete Assortment 


of these entertainments, of any house 
in the country. Descriptive lists fur- 
nished free on application. 


MENTION THIS PAPER, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


25 VOLUMES IN ONE 


=— THE — 


Teachers’ and Students’ 


LIBRARY. 


Ry H. B. Brown, G. D. Lind, and others, Thir- 
teenth year. Undiminished popularity. Best ideas 
and best methods of best teachers. 


20—State Superintendents—20 


and thousands of teachers indorse it. The greatest 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
in PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION, Or for daily use in 
school-room. 


New Edition Revised to Date. 


PRICE firey carvers = "85-5 PRICE 


es 


AGENTS : citeverpscveters wacker. 








| Extra inducements this season. Pages and terms free. 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 
CHICAGO. 





j Graded 

Lists for 

School Li- 

braries, and Topical 
Lists for teachers’, 
students’, and readers 


reference. Should be 


in the hands of every book- 
| buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


[JAIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 














‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter, 





All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected. All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 

The greatest indication of progressive principles 
| in connection with any writing machine. 





Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States, 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 
LABOR | any amount bo 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary add tion, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, every one difierent, Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


| E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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